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Controls in 


R .CHURCHILL was well advised, in his state- 
ment to the House of Commons last week, to tell 
the nation frankly and firmly not t6 expect too early a 
relaxation of controls after the end of the war with Ger- 
many. This, it is true, is not his first warning of the 
need for continued control, and commonsense would 
permit of no other cxpectation. Yet many people, think- 
ing wishfully and naturally inclined to blame on Govern- 
ment control what should properly be blamed on the war, 
have all too readily assumed that the order to cease fire 
on the western front would bring what President 
Harding once called “return to normalcy.” 

The purpose of the Government’s policy in the interim 
period, as set out by the Prime Minister and in the White 
Papers on the reallocation of civilian manpower and on 
the demobilisation plan, is quite clear. It is to effect the 
change-over from war to peace in a smooth and orderly 
fashion, to avoid dislocation and to concentrate produc- 
tive resources on the most pressing needs. With the 
slogan “ First things first” in mind, national priorities 
have been drawn up. Precedence over all else goes to the 
speedy defeat of Japan. But since the Far Eastern war will 
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the Interim 


not require anything like the same deployment of weapons 
as the present war on three fronts, the transition to peace- 
time production can properly be started, without detract- 
ing in any way from this overriding aim. Housing and 
all that it entails will have first civilian priority; then 
measures will be taken to relieve the shortage of civilian 
goods, to re-equip vital civilian industries and services 
and to restart the export trade. This is a general order of 
precedence, but it is impossible to draw up any hard and 
fast list of priorities in this interim period, or to draw 
sharp dividing lines between the objectives. 

Wherever the emphasis is laid, it is clear that smooth 
reconversion and “orderly unwinding” cannot . be 
effected without some measure of centralised control and 
direction, and at all costs, it seems, the Government is 
determined to avoid a repetition of the experience of the 
months immediately after the last war. One of the blunders 
that followed the Armistice was the too speedy lifting of 
controls, when the whole elaborate structure, albeit 
erected late in the war, collapsed like a house of cards 
before the strength of popular feeling. 

These mistakes are now clearly visible. But it would 
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be, possibly, just as mistaken to be too hypnotised by the 
bogy of 1918. The Government shoyld not, for the sake 
of safety first, go to the other extreme, and cling to 
controls which might prove unworkable or unwarrant- 
able. Control is a means and not an end. If unwisely 
applied, it might develop into a boomerang. The balance 
must be struck, and as Mr Churchill said, the approach 
must be “ 
on its own merits. What the Government should do, 
without delay, if indeed it is not already doing so, is to 
review the entire structure and technique of wartime 
control. It should examine the network of emergency iegis- 
lation, the series of Defence Regulations and the 10,000 
odd Statutory Rules and Orders. Controls which can be 
discarded without affecting policy should be removed. 
Nor is it enough simply to make the obvious rule that 
controls which can be discarded without affecting policy 
should be -removed. Every control assists some policy to 
some degree, and if they are looked at one by one, the 
result will be to keep too large an apparatus. But if one 
thing is certain, it is that the popular impatience to be 
freed from all restrictions will be much greater than any- 
one now imagines. After six years of war, what Bernard 
Shaw has called “the intense repugnance of the average 
man” to regulation of his life is bound to assert itself. 
The average man, whether little or not, will want, like 
Christian, to slip the burden from his back. 

This popular feeling is the greatest hazard. It is one 
thing now, while the war is still going on, to say that 
the process must be cool and orderly and logical. It will 
be an entirely different thing to adhere to the same view 
when six years of effort are producing their reaction— 
especially if a General Election comes at the crucial 
moment. It will therefore be the path of prudence for 
the Government to survey the whole structure of controls 
and to decide whether, as a whole, it is more than the 
public is likely to bear. The best way to preserve the 
really essential controls will be to relax all the unessential 
and semi-essential ones. The best friends of an orderly 
transition will be those who decide every doubtful case 
in favour of relaxation. 


¥ 


But which are the really important controls? Can there 


be any criterion to guide the Government through the. 


maze? In principle, there should not be any: real diffi- 
culty in reaching a decision ; in practice it may not ke 
so easy. Controls are essentially an instrument for execut- 
ing policy in scarcity, a technique for allocating between 
alternative uses resources which are in short supply, 
whether it be labour, materials or industrial capacity. In 
the interim period; there will still be an overall scarcity, 
not only absolutely, but in relation to needs. As and when 
the scarcity factor becomes less and the most vital needs 
are ‘met, so will it be possible to relax the controls. 

Of the main wartime controls, those over civilian con- 
sumption are among the most stringent. There is a positive 
control through rationing of necessaries and a negative 
control through shortage of all other goods. As soon as 
the market becomes reasonably restocked with civilian 
consumption goods, the negative control will disappear 
and much of the pressure on prices and supplies which 
has made so many controls necessary will also vanish. 
Control of necessaries by rationing, however, may have 
to be continued for some time. Food rationing has been 
generally accepted as not only inevitable but fair, and 
fortunately, in its present refined and developed form, 
it is a flexible instrument ; there are many methods of 
gradually relaxing the present severity of control. The 
first step is obviously to increase the rationed quantities 
as supplies become available. A second step back towards 
freedom and variety might be to transfer to the points 
ration, with its much greater flexibility, some foods now 
rationed by quantity. Then gradually, one by one, items 
could be removed from the points list. So handled, it 
is unlikely that public opinion will insist on sweepin: 
away the whole apparatus of food control. 

Food rationing, however, cannot be considered in isola- 
tion, for it is bound up with the whole question of imports. 


severely practical,” and each control judged * 
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With the exception of milk and potatoes, a large part of 
every food normally consumed in this country has to be 
imported. Though the end of convoying will automatically 
increase the total volume of imports, shipping space will 
still have to be allocated between alternative uses, and 
there will also be a financial reason for keeping a tight 
hand on imports, at least from “ hard currency ” countries, 
It might, for example, be necessary to choose between 
importing butter and timber ; whatever the consumer’s 
choice might be, the needs of the housing programme 
might dictate timber rather than butter. The same con- 
sideration applies to clothes rationing, which probably 
bears more hardly on the average citizen than any other 
control. Though the output of the textile industries prob- 
ably depends on the labour supply more than on any 
other factor, such things as the proportion of productive 
capacity to be devoted to exports and the amounts of raw 
materials to be imported would have to be considered in 
any review of the clothes ration. 

It will be essential in the interim period to retain con- 
trols over raw materials. These represent a valuable 
instrument for executing policy and should not encounter 
the same kind of pressure for their removal as the ration- 
ing controls which impinge directly on the individual. 
But here again generalisations may be misleading. Some 
materials may cease to be in short supply almost imme- 
diately after the Armistice. But the state of supply is 
not the only criterion that should determine the moment 


‘of relaxation. Some materials, where supply will at least 


approach demand, are of great importance because of their 


- strategic position in the national economy—steel, for ex- 


ample—and the power to, allocate these materials will be 
a powerful weapon of general control. Other materials, of 
course, will be scarce for a long time to come. Timber is 
one outstanding example. Rubber may be another, unless 
the reconquest of Malaya and the restoration of normal 
production come about earlier than now seems probable. 

The control of raw materials, in short, is likely to be 
one of the major instruments of public policy in the 
transition period. And since control means Controls, it is 
necessary to raise once again the question of their per- 
sonnel. Protests have from the start been made against 
the practice of choosing the Controllers from the trades 
they have to control. The results have not, perhaps, been 
quite so disastrous as they might have been, though the 
recent report of the Select Committee on the chemical 
controls shows that the system has not been without dis- 
advantages. But if there are disadvantages in wartime, 
there will be many more in the transition to peace, when 
normal competition is re-starting. It is essential that every 
Control that is to last more than a very few months should 
have a disinterested Controller. 


* 


Control over labour, as it deals with human beings and 
not with bales of cotton or loads of timber, presents by 
far the most thorny problem. The scheme for the redis- 
tribution of manpower, whether it is released from muni- 
tions production or from military service, attempts to 
solve the difficulties in a fair and workmanlike manner. 
But it would obviously be quite unthinkable, and con- 
trary to the principles of fairness which the scheme seeks 
to follow, for the Government to exercise powers of direc- 
tion over one section of the population—the young men 
between 18 and 27 who will be liable for military service 
or for the mines and the men in Class B of the demobili- 
sation scheme who will be released out of turn for the 
most urgent civilian employments—without having con- 
trol over labour in general. How far and for how long 
the workers will accept the proposed controls over em- 
ployment it is impossible to say, especially if the control 
were to be exercised by a less acceptable Minister of 
Labour. In the interim period, labour will enjoy a seller’s 
market, and any check on the natural tendency to gravi- 
tate towards higher-paid employment might be resisted 
while employers may equally resent the restrictions on their 
right to engage labour. The trade unions have accepted 
the principle that control over industry implies some 
measure of control over labour, and the Trades Union 
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Congress, through its representatives on Mr Bevin’s 
Joint Consultative Committee, have been consulted, and 
have presumably approved, the Government’s proposals. 
Yet, only a few days before the White Paper was pub- 
lished the TUC told the Government that the unions 
would oppose the continuation of compulsory direction, 
after the end of the-war with Germany. There may or may 
not be a source of conflict here but, if friction is to be 
avoided, it is essential that the scheme should be admini- 
stered humanly and sensibly, and that the TUC should 
show responsibility in representing to its membership 
the need for continued control. 

Equally, responsibility will have to be shown in regard 
to wage demands. The absence of any wages policy in 
wartime has not, in the event, turned out to be so fatal 
as might have been expected, owing to the fact that there 
has not been unreasonable pressure from the unions for 
wage increases. Wage policy determines price policy and 
is in turn largely influenced by it. If wages rise, prices 
cannot be kept down. And one of the chief reasons for 
moderation in wage demands is the policy the Govern- 
ment has pursued in stabilising the cost of living by 
subsidy. A tolerable equilibrium has been kept, but it. is 
an uneasy one. It requires much optimism to assume that 
there will not be heavy pressure for increases in basic 
wage rates as soon as earnings begin to come down with 
the disappearance of overtime. And on the other hand, 
though the Government is committed to the maintenance 
of the price stabilisation policy for some time, it clearly 


AST week, a political crisis threatened in Belgium 

over the disbandment and disarming of the left 
wing groups of the Resistance. Two Communist 
Ministers, M. Marteaux and M. Dispy, and the repre- 
sentative of the Resistance, M. Demany, resigned from 
the Government. At one point, the conflict became so 
acute that Major-General Erskine,. the Allied Deputy 
Supreme Commander in Belgium, warned the leaders 
of the opposition that if they disobeyed the Belgian 
Government, the Allied Command would have to take 
action to enforce law and order, This warning has proved 
effective. The Communist Ministers have called on the 
resisters to hand over their weapons to the Allied 
Commands before November 25th. But the crisis is not 
yet over, and it is likely to leave a political aftermath. 
The three Ministers who resigned remain outside the 
Government ; and the gulf between Government and 
Resistance has not been bridged. 


These events have not occurred in isolation. Similar 


conflicts have flared up in France between the Govern- 
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cannot contemplate an indefinite extension of so heavy a 
burden of expenditure. This is the weakest link in the 
whole chain of control, and there is little to be done 
about it but to counsel moderation, Efforts can be made 
to support the level of real wages, not only by subsidy but 
by the retention of the utility principle in clothing, furni- 
ture and household fittings. But if large increases in real 
wages are insisted upon, the whole delicate equipoise will 
be upset. 

It would be altogether unrealistic to view the question 
of Government control in the interim period without 
taking full cognisance of the political factors. The 
Government has designed a blue-print for reconversion. 
The design is sound enough, though many of the details 
have to be filled in, but the-test will come when it has to 
be put into operation. Whatever may be desirable in 
logic and economics may not turn out to be practicable 
in application. The best-laid schemes of statesmen and 
economists are liable to be upset by unpredictable events 
or pressures, and pressure for the removal of controls 
may become irresistible. For this reason, the guiding 
mctives of Government policy in the critical interim 
period should be chosen with this eventuality in mind. 
One of these principics should be selectivity: those con- 
trols should be retained that will give the greatest effect 
for the smallest irritation. And another should be flexi- 
bility and humanity in administration ; for every restric- 
tion will be compelled, to a far greater extent than now, 
to undergo the scrutiny of a jealous public, 





ment and the Patriotic Militias, and in Greece between 
the Government and the left-wing guerillas of ELAS. 
Like General Erskine in Belgium, (seneral Scobie in 
Greece has used his influence to persuade the leaders of 
the Left that they should disband the guerillas, But 
unlike General Erskine, General Scobie had no need to 
issue a drastic warning, for the EAM Ministers have so far 
loyally co-operated with the Greek Prime Minister, M. 
Papandreou, on the basis of the Lebanon Charter con- 
cluded earlier this year, which provided for the liquidation 
of private armies and for the creation of a single national 
army. In France, no Allied intervention has taken place. 
General de Gaulle’s own authority has been sufficient 
to induce the opposition to accept a compromise under 
which the Patriotic Militias are being re-formed into civic 
guards while the other armed groups are being either 
incorporated into the army or disbanded. But in all these 
cases it cannot yet be taken for granted that the questions 
at issue have finally been settled or-that no new conflicts 
can arise. 
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The controversies over the Resistance have thrown a 
sharp light on the political situation in the liberated 
countries, They have also put very delicate questions 
before the Allied commanders, who are naturally con- 
cerned that there should be internal security behind the. 
theatres of war. All the liberated countries are going 
through an extremely difficult transitional period. The 
normal instruments of government had broken down 
and the departure of the quislings had left an administra- 
tive vacuum. The new governments have to contend with 
economic and political chaos, which can only be over- 
come if they secure the good will and the ready co- 
operation of their peoples. 

Most of these Governments are broadly based coali- 
tions, and as such they should be able to keep in touch 
with the mood of their peoples. Nevertheless, some crises 
are inevitable. The underground movements have outlived 
their functions, if the latter are defined as the struggle 
against a foreign invader ; but it is the weakness of human 
institutions that they are unwilling to leave the stage 
when their part is over. Yet the existence of several 
armed bodies in a liberated country clearly raises the 
danger of civil war. The political cleavages in the liberated 
countries are stili recent and deep. Former collaborators 
and former resisters are in opposition, Grievances are 
very real and passions run high. Two conditions’ must 
be fulfilled if civil strife and disillusionment are to be 
avoided. The Resistance should obey the orders of the 
recognised governments ; and the governments for their 
part should identify themselves with the popular move- 
ments with which the groups of resisters have been 
associated. The resisters, who are asked to give up their 
arms and to regard their glorious role as over, must 
feel confident that their grievances will be redressed 
and their wrongs righted by the legitimate rulers of their 
country, 

* 


The critical events of the last weeks have pointed to a 
distinct political malaise in the liberated countries. It 
was recently described by the French Christian Demo- 
cratic newspaper, L’Aube, in words which are applicable 
to other countries as well as to France: 


The impression exists that on the home front these 
three months could have been better used. The Govern- 
ment has not taken from the start the energetic measures 
that it should have taken to galvanise the entire 
country. The bright flame burning in the first days was 
allowed to dim ; let us beware lest a gust of wind puts 
it out for good. The administrative machinery remains 
badly entangled in red tape, and justice progresses very 
slowly, at least in Paris. The guilty begin to lift their 


heads: some are set free, others escape. The Black ~ 


Market is more flourishing than ever, the Purge is 
cramped ; and the people, who are watching things 
closely, are beginning to complain. 

It is in this atmosphere that cleavages, both old 
and new, between Right and Left are coming to the 
surface, The years of the underground struggle were 
years of national unity among the resisters, Inexorable 
pressure from the common enemy had brought together 
Communists, Socialists, Cathclics, Liberals and even 
former Fascists, all determined to sink their differences 
and to work in unity for the overthrow of foreign oppres- 
sion. The resisters were under the spell of a common 
national purpose. But now that spell has been broken. 
Old social divisions are reasserting themselves—the more 
powerfully the more they have been suppressed. Mutual 
suspicions and mutual fears are growing. The Right 
suspects that the armed bands of the resisters will be used 
as an army for civil war. The Left is haunted by the 
spectre of a coalition of powerful “ vested interests ” 
and ex-collaborators. 

* 


It would be wrong to exaggerate this tension. Revolu- 
tionary fertnent has been the inevitable aftermath of 
every modern war. What is surprising, when it is seen 
against the background of the tremendous: unsettlement 
caused by this war, is not that the ferment exists but 
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that it has been relatively so weak. This emerges very 
clearly if the social and political landslides that followed 
the first world war are compared with the present dis- 
turbances. No Lenins or Liebknechts have arisen from 
the European underground and no important political 
movements have challenged the legitimacy of the govern- 
ments of the liberated countries, As The Economist once 
pointed out: 

Compared with the social and political aftermath of 
the first world war the present “xadicalism ” secms to 
be more spontaneous and widespread, but less determined 
and much less clear-headed and organised. The end of 
the war wiil probably see the Right discredited almost 
everywhere in Europe and the Left strengthened but 
immensely confused. : 


Confusion and civil strife behind the Allied fighting 
lines cannot be tolerated ; and this justified the Allied 
intervention in Belgium, But the limits of intervention 
ought to be very clearly defined. The Allies are entitled 
to secure their lines of communication against riot and 
disorder. But they would not be justified in going beyond 
this to interfere in the domestic affairs of the liberated 
countries or to lend their support to any Allied govern- 
ment against its own people. Nor is there any reason to 
believe that Allied policy, whether in Belgium or in 
Greece, has aimed at anything more than immediate 
military security. 

Political intervention in the affairs of a foreign country, 
even if the circumstances of war make it unavoidable, is 
always a difficult and dangerous operation, A situation, 
for instance, in which the western Allies might be sus- 
pected of intervening against the Communist parties in 
western Europe and the Russian Command of fostering 
Communist governments in eastern Europe might have 
disastrous consequences. But unfortunately there are 
signs that things may drift in this direction. Along with 
the disarming of the “White Army” in Belgium, the 
Roumanian National Guard of Transylvania has also been 
disarmed summarily. The leader of the Peasant Party, M. 
Maniu, has issued a declaration calling on the National 
Guards to submit their arms to the Roumanian Govern- 
ment. Commenting cn this, Moscow Radio has stated 
significantly : 

M. Maniu’s declaration is extremely tardy, since even 
before this order of the Roumanian Government the 
Red Army Command had liquidated all bandit groups 
styling themselves volunteer detachments, battalions or 
volunteer guards. 


Should each Ally be anxious to carry out a political 
Gleichschaltung in ‘its area of military operations, then 
the result will inevitably be open ideological warfare 
between the Allies. Even the mere appearance of such 
a warfare ought to be carefully avoided by all sides con- 
cerned, and the most sensible epilogue to last week’s crisis 
in Belgium would be the return of the three Ministers 
who resigned to M. Pierlot’s Government. There is not 
the slightest reason why the western Allies should have 
any objection to Communist members of liberated 
Governments. Quite on the contrary: it is essential that 
one of the strongest streams of popular thought in 
Europe today should be put to work to bear responsibility 
and to face practical difficulties. If there is any wildness 
left in present-day Communism, this is the wav to 
tame it, : 

Moreover, the present Governments in the liberated 
countries have all of them only provisional titles to 


-authority. They have not yet stood the test of a free 


democratic election. For the time being, neither the 
French nor the Belgians intend to hold general elections, 
and the absence of large numbers of prisoners of war and 
deportees from these countries is a strong argument 
against any immediate appeal to the electorate. Even s0, 
France will hold its municipal elections in February. 
which will give a preliminary reflection of the relationship 
of political forces in the country. The essential criterion 
of democratic, liberty is that a people should be able to 
choose its representatives freely. The presence of Allied 
armies in any liberated country ought not to detract, to 
even the smallest extent, from this essential freedom. 
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Liberals and Radicals 


“THE political prospect is much clearer than it was 

six months ago. lt is now virtually: certain that the 
General Election will be conducted by a Conservative 
Government with the Labour Party out of office. And it 
is also virtually certain that this General Election will not 
come for some monihs. This clarification of the outlook 
has been mainly the work of the Labour Party, whose 
refusal to countenance another four years of Coalition 
government has forced the issue, The Conservative Party 
has been compelled to acquiesce in a decision which was 
not its own—though there have been few signs in Tory 
circles of any real aversion from the party fight. 

The Liberals have also been left to adjust themselves 
to the prospect cf an early return to party politics. 
Their first and quite natural thought was to attempt to 
repair the breach made by the secession from the main 
party in 193i of Lord Simon and his followers. This 
attempt at reunion has now failed, and correspondence 
between Sir Archibald Sinclair and Mr Ernest Brown, 
the present leaders of the party and of the schismatics, 
has been published to register the fact. To those who 
are in touch with the personalities on either side, the 
failure is hardiy surprising, but it is none the less to be 
regretted, 

What is interesting, however, is the reason given on 
each side for the decision. Sir Archibald writes to Mr 
Ernest Brown that 


you and your friends have decided to continue your 
previous association with the Conservatives and not to 
oppose Conservative candidates in any constituency at 
the General Election. 


And Mr Ernest Brown bases his refusal to agree to 
reunion on 


the tendency to seek association exclusively with 

Socialists which has shown itself in your party. 

In short, Sir Archibald rejects Mr Brown because he 
is a Tory, and Mr Brown rejects Sir Archibald because 
he is a Socialist. Neither accuses the other of not being 
a Liberal; indeed, Mr Brown’s letter says that “ dis- 
cussions on policy had gone a considerable way toward 
agreement.” it is difficult not to conclude that the Liberal 
leaders have themselves, however unwittingly, provided 
some evidence for the major parties’ argument that there 
1s nO positive substance left in Liberalism, and that a 
Liberal is either a timid Tory or a timid Socialist. 

But is this true? Are shades of emphasis all that is left 
of Liberalism? Is the policy of the Liberal Party inevi- 
tably a dilute mixture of other people’s doctrines? 
Is the only room for argument whether the balance of 
ingredients, borrowed from others, is the right one? Or 
is there a body of doctrine, adapted to the needs of 
the day, that is quite distinctively and uniquely Liberal? 

There is, indeed, one body of doctrine that meets 
with no sympathy at all in the Labour Party and with 
nothing but lip service from the Tories. It is, moreover, 
a doctrine than can claim direct apostolic succession from 
the great days of Mr Gladstone, This is the doctrine now 
chiefly known as Individualism, which sees in the removal 
of bureaucracy and a reversion to uncontrolled private 
enterprise the sovereign cure for the economic ills of the 
community. To believe in a programme consisting of 
nothing but Peace, Retrenchment and Reform is, in these 
days, to stand not in the middle but at the extremity of 
one wing of public opinion. Yet the Individualists are all 
lifelong Liberals ; their stronghold is the Reform Club ; 
and nobody can deny them their claim to some at least 
of the title deeds of Liberalism. Nevertheless, in spite of 
the fact that the Society of Individualists is said to be in 
a flourishing condition, it does not seem likely that the 
Liberal Party will go to the country at the General Elec- 
tion under their banner, or that it would be very success- 
ful if it did. Nevertheless, it is their views which, to many 
people, are the meaning of “ Liberal.” 

But there is another entirely different view of public 


afiairs, heid by a very large number of people in this 
country, which is positive and coherent, but finds no 
satisfaction at all in cither of the two larger parties. More 
particularly it is the view of the younger generation, who 
are too young to remember the days when the Labour 
Party itself was fresh and new and when Socialism 
seemed to be the embodiment of every dream. Socialism 
is an old-fashioned creed to the products of the modern 
secondary school education, especially when it merges, in 
practice, into the self-interest of the trade unions. To be 
acceptable in the twentieth century, a political pro- 
gramme must have a scientific and a technical flavour 
to it. 

Bagehot foresaw the effect that technology would have 
on politics when he said, nearly .eighty years ago, that 
“the co-operative agency of the siate” ought to be used 
“in applying to our complicated society those results of 
science which are new to this age.” The physical sciences 
have, indeed, transformed the world; but the social 
sciences have done almost as much, Alongside the 
growth in the powers of production and destruction, 
there have been great social inventions too—techniques 
of collective welfare which, whether their application has 
been to the conquest of insecurity and the increase of 
wealth in peacetime, or to the safeguarding of social 
health amid the strains of total war, have opened up 
new vistas of possible achievement by the route of social 
organisation. What the modern world chiefly resents in 
the elderly political parties which occupy the stage is 
that they deny the application of the scientific method to 
public affairs, that they obstruct the necessary technical 
revolution in the apparatus of the community. The Tories 
block the way because they are pleased enough with the 
world as it is. The Labour Party blocks the way partly 
through the personal incompetence that is the inevitable 
result of its constitution, partly through its subservience 
to the trade unions, the most conservative element in 
the state, and partly through its devotion to a rigid 
doctrine which has been left behind by the march of 
events. Of all the sections of opinion in the last thirty 
years, the Socialists have learried least, 

The new line of thought holds that twentieth century 
problems can only be solved by twentieth century 
methods, But equally it holds that, if these methods are 
used, the problems can be solved within the framework 
of a free society. The problem of poverty can be solved 
by the policy of the National Minimum. The problem of 
unemployment can be solved by skilled scientific treat- 
ment. The problem of productivity can be solved by a 
single-minded devotion to technical requirements. But 
none of these problems can be solved if the technical 
treatment of them is to be beset by the timidities and 
prejudices of the embattled interests of the Right and the 
Left, Public pressure has impelled the Tory-Labour 
coalition some distance along these roads. But there is 
always a sticking point, and it is the purest delusion to 
suppose that the resistance comes more often from the 
Right than from the Trade Unions. Neither of the large 
parties is sincerely converted. 


* 


The man who, more than any other, has given voice 
to these ideas is Sir William Beveridge, and he has named 
the instrument which he thinks best for securing their 
application. His phrase is “a Liberal Party with a Radical 
programme.” If this is what “Radical” means, then 
probably the largest part of the thinking people of the 
country are Radicals today. And a Radical programme 
should be congenial to the Liberal Party, for what is 
most needed at the moment ‘is a work of liberation. The 
chief phenomenon of the past quarter-century in the 
democratic world has been its frustration. Negation has 
never been at a higher premium. Two principles have 
been in conflict, those of social organisation and of indi- 
vidual freedom, and they have succeeded only in obstruct- 
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ing each other. Those who have seen the advantages 
that can flow from a purposive direction of some of the 
community’s activities, have, by exaggerating their case, 
succeeded only in hamstringing the essential force of 
individual enterprise. Those who have carried the banner 
of freedom have succeeded only in stultifying the first 
cautious experiments in collective economic: organisation. 
What is needed now is a programme of liberation, a 
policy that will permit the benefits of organisation, where 
it ‘is technically the most appropriate, to be reaped to 
the full, while at the same time, in the rest of the economy, 
searching out and removing the obstructions to the exer- 
cise of individual enterprise and imagination, There is 
room for a fruitful partnership between the state, which 
should be responsible for the stability of the main frame- 
work or (to change the metaphor) the equability of the 
economic climate, and the vigour and imagination of- 
individual enterprise, which can provide the community 
with wealth in abundance and variety. Only by this means 
can democratic Britain secure that release of human 
energies which from time to time startles History with 
the spectacle of a Golden Age. 

This is the opportunity for the Liberal Party. Is the 
party in a position to seize it? Hitherto, there has not 
been any very visible tendency for the younger people 


NOTES OF 


The past week has seen the development of six offen- 
sives all along the western front, from the Dutch to the 
Swiss frontier. The co-ordination of the six thrusts has put 
an enormous strain on the enemy’s forces dispersed over 
a distance of four hundred miles. The reaction of the 
German High Command has been to retreat on the left 
flank and to concentrate the bulk of its defensive strength 
on the right. The French First Army under General 
Tassigny has therefore met with relatively weak opposition 
in its advance through the Belfort gap to Mulhouse and 
Colmar. The fall of Strasbourg to the First French and to 
the Seventh US Armies seems to be imminent, and both 
armies may soon roll up the German defences all along 
the western bank of the Rhine from the Swiss frontier 
to the Saar. Yet these victories open no prospect of a drive 
into Germany beyond the southern Rhine, where the 
mountains of the Black Forest form a mighty obstacle to 
the attacker. The immediate operation made possible by the 
recapture of southern Alsace is a drive northwards along 
the Rhine valley which wou!d outflank the Saar from the 
south at a time when the Third US Army has, after the 
liberation of Metz, approached it from the west. The real 
hinge of the whole western front remains in the north, 
where the British and the Americans are still slowly and 
stubbornly battering their way through towards the Rhine 
and the Ruhr and the great northern German plain 
beyond. There, in the north, the most decisive battle is 
now being fought—the Caen of the present campaign. 


* * ¥ 


Russia and the West 


The idea of a regional grouping of the nations of 
Western Europe continues to be the centre of discussion on 
the post-war settlement. Criticism of the idea, has been 
almost equally vocal in Soviet Russia and in the United 
States. In France and Belgium, Communist propaganda 
against it has reached its climax on the eve of General de 
Gaulle’s departure for Moscow. French official spokesmen, 
obviously anxious to avoid any commitments, have so far 
sought safety in vagueness. It would seem, however, that 
the Russian objections have made an impression, and during 
their visit to Moscow the French Ministers will probably 
try to discover how far these objections, which have so far 
been of a propagandist nature, reflect the official Soviet 
view. Both General de Gaulle and M. Bidault emphasised 
in this week’s debate on foreign policy in the Consultative 
Assembly that France’s interests are not confined to the 
west of Europe. M. Bidault spoke of the French interest 
in the Danube area and General de Gaulle announced that 
the French Government will’ make its own proposals for 
the delimitation. of Germany’s frontiers in the east as well 
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and the newer ideas to find in the Liberal Party the 
political vehicle for their expression. Sir William 
Beveridge may now convince them, both by his precept 
and by his example, and there have been some notable 
additions recently to the list of Liberal candidates at the 
next General Election. But even the most sympathetic 
cannot avoid some doubt about the reality of the Liberai 
revival, The lot of a third party in the British system is 
hard, and the lot of a third party that is split is still 
harder. The Liberal Nationals stand for nothing that is 
distinguishable in the way of faith and doctrine; but 
they contro! substantial parts of the Liberal machine up 
and down the couniry. The Liberals have also suffered 
from the lack of leaders who can command and hold a 
nation-wide audience, and Sir William Beveridge cannot 
by himse!f put that right. If British politics still worked 
in the classical way, the Liberals would find their leaders 
by the secession from the Tory and Labour parties of 
men who could no longer stomach their policies. Perhaps 
that may happen even today, for the present position of 
two large parties without any faith and a faith without 
a party that can hope to attain power cannot last indefin- 
nitely. In politics, as in physics, nature abhors a vacuum 
and it may yet be the Liberal party’s destiny to fill it. 


THE WEEK 


as in the west. There is something of a dilemma for Moscow 
here. It is most unlikely that French initiatives in Central 
or Eastern Europe will be anything but most unwelcome to 
Russia. But how is it possible to argue regionalism in the 
east and universalism in the west? For the moment, the 
emphasis is all on universalism, and Marshal Stalin has told 
a Polish delegation that Poland must not look to the east 
alone but must remain allied to Great Britain, France and 
the United States. Is it perhaps Russian policy to preach 
universalism (for the confusion of the Western Union) but 
silently to practise regionalism nearer home? 


* * x 


Cabinet Changes 


The changes in the Government which have been 
announced this week are not of sensational importance, 
though they are nevertheless of interest. Two posts of 
Cabinet rank were already vacant—those of the Ministers 
Resident in West Africa and the Middle East—and th: 
Prime Minister has created a third vacancy by calling for 
the resignation of the Minister of Works, Lord Portal, on 
the ground that the Minister in charge of that most essentia! 
department must be in the Commons. The reason is valid 
enough, though it is difficult to understand why Lord 
Portal, who is a shrewd and energetic Minister, has to 
go out of the Government altogether, when many Ministers 
who are of distinctly inferior calibre remain in office. Sir 
Edward Grigg, who has held no office since he vacated 
an Under-Secretaryship at the War Office over two years 
ago, is sent to Cairo, and Captain Harold Balfour, who 
has hitherto been one of the Under-Secretaries at the Ar 
Ministry, goes to West Africa. Both are experienced 
administrators, but neither the Nile nor the Niger will be 
set on fire. By far the most interesting nomination is that 
of Mr Duncan Sandys to the Ministry of Works. Mr Sandys 
thus reaches Cabinet rank at the age of 36. The infusion 
of youth into the highest ranks is always to be welcomed, 
but it will be regarded throughout the country as an extra- 
ordinary coincidence that, of the three men in their thirties 
whose merits have, since the last war, been judged sufficient 
to raise them to the Cabinet, one has been the son, 
and another the son-in-law, of the Prime Minister who 
appointed them. The building problem will soon give the 
measure of Mr Sandys’s. qualities. The present changes are 
completed by the nomination of Commander R. A. Brabner 


‘and Mr John Wilmot to the vacant Under-Secretaryships 


at the Air Ministry and the Ministry of Supply. It is 
also announced that the Ministry of Economic Warfare 
will come to an end on December 31st, since the volume 
of its work is no longer sufficient to justify the existence 
of a separate Ministry. 
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ABC Plans at Chicago 


‘ Nearly ten days of discussion between United States, 
Canadian and British delegations at Chicago have resulted 
in a draft convention—with important biank spaces still 
undecided—for the regulation of international air traffic. 
Although the points agreed on have yet to be accepted 
by a special sub-committee of the conference, it seems 
likely that the draft will provide the basis of a convention. 
It is not a solution since it is so far incomplete and, if first 
reports can be relied on, even contradictory in places, For 
instance, the international authority is to permit, and in 
some cases has power to recommend, the pooling of services 
and transport organisation between countries. At the same 
time the draft proposes a ban on “ discrimination ” and the 
granting of exclusive privileges to any other country or air- 
line. Again, members may make bilateral arrangements on 
traffic rights with non-member countries, yet are apparently 
obliged to prohibit the transit of aircraft whose country of 
origin does not conform to the multilateral agreement. 
Probably these apparent contradictions will be cleared up 
when something more than the present brief reports emerge. 
As they stand, the authority’s power is open to grave weak- 
ness. As to its composition, an assembly of all participating 
countries plus a board of 14 directors, seven representing 
the great air powers, represents a concession to the smaller 
nations from the original American and Canadian proposals. 
The specific powers and duties of the authority remain the 
major difficulty. The three countries have been able to agree 
on a great many subjects, on the supervision of rates and 
fares decided on by associations of air-line operators, the 
provision of meteorological and air navigation services, and 
on technical standards. This is a substantial achievement. 
But on the major issue of the control of traffic frequencies 
they do not seem to have been able to advance beyond an 
agreement to disagree. The Americans still want freedom, 
the British still want regulation. The recognition of what 
has been called “the fifth freedom of the air” is still 
undecided. It would allow aircraft flying from one country 
to another to land and pick up pay-load, apart from internal 
traffic, at intermediate points. On these two points hinge 
the real success or failure of the conference. In spite of 
prevailing optimism on the spot, the outlook for a real 
solution does not at present appear very promising. 


* * * 


Chinese Government Reshuffle 


The political crisis in the Kuomintang has apparently 
gone deeper than was thought a few weeks ago, when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt recalled General Stilwell from Chungking. 
The last session of the Political Gouncil of the party ended 
in an unmistakable demonstration by its members against 
the most criticised personalities: in General Chiang Kai- 
shek’s entourage, and partly even against the General him- 
self. Soon afterwards a reshuffle of the Government was an- 
nounced. Two members, the Minister of War, General 
Ho-Ying-Chin, and the Minister of Finance, Mr Kung, 
were dismissed from their posts. General Ho-Ying-Chin has 
been reputed to be one of the Kuomintang’s most influential 
die-hards, stubbornly opposed to any co-operation with the 
Communist armies of Yenan. Mr Kung’s political reputation 
has declined together with the value of the Chinese cur- 
rency. The new Minister of War is General Chen Cheng, 
who is believed to be more in favour of close co-operation 
with the United States than was his predecessor. General 
Ho-Ying-Chin, however, has retained the post of the Chief 
of Staff, which means that he will continue to exert very 
strong influence on the army. It is too early to say how much 
this reshuffle of the Government will help General Chiang 
Kai-shek to overcome the difficulties with which he has 
been grappling. Inflation is rampant and will continue to be 
so for a long time yet. The prejudice against military co- 
operation is strong both in Chungking and in Yenan. Even 
so, the chance of a better understanding, at least between 
Washington and Chungking, is now probably greater than 
it was before ; and Mr Donald Nelson’s mission to China 
may perhaps clear up some of the misunderstandings that 
caused the recall of General Stilwell. 


x * x 


Retreat from the Balkans 


From the end of August German troops have been 
slowly and laboriously retreating from the Balkans. Some 
15-17 German divisions are being forced to fight their way 
back to the line of the Sava, the river that runs roughly 
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eastwards and flows into the Danube at Belgrade. The Ger- 
mans, who have already been entirely cleared out of Greece, 
have been opposed by advancing Russian armies, by Tito’s 
Jugoslav Army of Liberation, by Bulgarian units under 
Russian command, by the British detachments known under 
the name of “ Land Forces, Adriatic” and by innumerable 
guerilla forces in Greece and Jugoslavia. On the German 
side, Chetniks, Croatian Ustashas, Serbian police detach- 
ments organised by Neditch and some Russians recruited 
from prisoners of war have been identified during the fight- 
ing. An extraordinary feature is that Crete and a consider- 
able number of the Aégean islands are still occupied by Ger- 
man garrisons—like the Channel Islands in Western Europe. 
Samos, Lemnos, Naxos and some islands to the north 
of Crete are, however, in British hands. In the west the 
entire Dalmatian coast has been freed by Tito’s forces; only 
the naval base of Kotor (Cattaro) is still used by the Ger- 
mans. No Germans are left east of the river Morava. The 
most southerly point of the fighting in the historical 
Kossovo Ptateau, where the town of Pristina fell to Tito’s 
army. The disputed area comprises northern Albania, 
the Sanjak of Novibazar, Western and Eastern Bosnia 
with the railway lines from Knin to Fiume and 
from Kotor to Sarajevo, whence there is a branch to 
Cacak on the western Morava and another to Brod on the 
Sava. Its main communications are with great difficulty kept 
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free by the Germans for the retreat of their forces in Albania 
and Macedonia. Right up to the Austrian frontier in Croatia 
and Slovenia and on adjacent Italian territory, guerilla 
forces have been active against German communications and 
strong points. The first Russian crossing of the Danube 
near Apatin, above the confluence of the Danube and the 
Drava, has been reported; this constitutes a dangerous threat 
to the bottleneck from Fiume to Zagreb through which the 
Germans will have to retreat from northern Jugoslavia west 
of Belgrade, Novi-Sad and Sombor. The Russian advance 
across Hungary shows that eventually the Germans will 
have no other choice than to retreat to a line roughly marked 
by the Trieste—Vienna—Cracow railway. This will com- 
plete the encirclement of Germany in the south. In fact, 
the theatres of-war in Slovakia, Hungary and Jugoslavia are 
closely integrated. The Slovak rising took place on territory 
only 113 miles to the east of Vienna. If it had been success- 
ful, Hungary could have been invaded from the north, and 
the way into the famous Morava gap from Vienna to 
Cracow would have been open. 


* * * 


Sites for Bungalows 


There is a note of desperation in the memerandum 
on temporary housing prepared by the Ministries of Health 
and Works for the guidance of local authorities—a note 
that contrasts strongly with the dilatory handling of the 
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problem of public acquisition of land. Four types of tem- 
porary bungalow ation will soon be in full 
production and the first deliveries are expected early in the 
new year. Thus the local authorities have at most only a 
few months in which to acquire and prepare the necessary 
sites. They will have to accept immediate delivery of the 
bungalows when they are ready, since no arrangements can 
be made for their storage. Some authorities will be able, 
no doubt, to meet the requirements satisfactorily, for their 
plans have been made in advance of legislation. But others 
will find themselves so pressed for time that the complicated 
problems of siting will not be afforded the attention they 
need. The four categories of land regarded in the memo- 
randum as permissible include sites that will ultimately be 
used for permanent housing and other purposes and 
marginal strips of agricultural land adjacent to existing 
housing estates. Clearly the very greatest care must be 
taken to prevent a hold-up of the permanent building 
programme through the faulty siting of the bungalows. 
The aim should be to leave enough suitable land free for 
permanent building as will occupy available building 
resources for ten years—the defined life of the bungalows. 
It ds neither necessary nor desirable to leave more acquired 
land than this unoccupied. There will be “Skin Game” 
complaints from tenants and landowners if the bungaloid 
settlements are placed too near to existing property, but the 
housing problem is so acute that such complaints must fall 
on deaf ears. Land will have to be used—temporarily—more 
or less wherever it can be found. A second difficulty that will 
confront the local authorities will be in the allocation of 
the bungalows. The “special guidance” given in the 
memorandum is too vague to be of much use. Tenants 
will be selected according to the size of their families, their 
war service, and the availability of alternative accommoda- 
tion. It is not unreasonable to predict that the inevitable 
lack of uniformity in the priority systems to be worked 
out by the local authorities will be a cause of much friction. 
The Government should relieve the authorities of an un- 
pleasant burden by defining the qualifications for tenancy 
more closely. 


Spanish Republicans 


The last few weeks have brought a strong revival of 
activity among Spanish Republicans in exile. The two chief 
centres of Spanish political life outside Spain are southern 
France and Mexico. In southern France a supreme junta of 
National Unity has been formed which claims to speak on 
behalf of a broad bloc of Republican groupings. It seems 
that the Communists are playing the leading réle in the junta. 
In Mexico the Left Republicans, led by Sefior Martinez 
Barrios, and the moderate Socialists, the followers of In- 
dalecio Prieto, have formed a National Committee of Libera- 
tion, which intends to act as a quasi-Government in exile. 
Finally, from this country the Republican ex-Premier, Dr 
Negrin, follows closely the events in his country, con- 
fident that Republican Spain—if resurrected—will recog- 
nise his claim to be the legitimate head of the Spanish 
Government. In Portugal, Sefor Gil Robles, the leader of 
the Catholic Party, keeps aloof from the Republican group- 
ings, and sets his hope on the restoration of Monarchy. 
In addition, there is a number of smaller groups ranging 
from the Basque Catholics to the anarcho-syndicalists. The 
fact that the Republican politicians have not yet managed 
to detach themselves from the feuds and rivalries of the 
thirties is, of course, a serious handicap in their ability to 
take effective political action. The time has really come for 
the opponents of General Franco to look forward instead of 
a and to face new tasks instead of old defeats and 
ailures. 


The Law of Compensation 


The recent decision of the Court of Appeal in the case 
of Rothwell v. Caverswall Stone Co., Ltd., underlines the 
importance of the Government’s new plan for dealing with 
industrial accidents, in replacement of what has so far 
been known as Workmen’s Compensation. Edgar Roth- 
well, employed by the Stone Co., met with an accident in the 
course of his employment in March, 1943, and dislocated 
his shoulder. He was taken to hospital and, through faulty 
diagnosis, the dislocation was not noticed and treated. He 
was first seen and X-rayed by a specialist in June, 1944, and 
it was then too late to reduce the dislocation, with the result 
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that Rothwell will always have a permanently stiff shoulder 
and arm. The point of the case was whether the employers 
were liable to pay compensation indefinitely, on the basis 
that Rothwell’s earning capacity had been permanently 
reduced by the stiffened arm and shoulder, or whether they 
were only liable to pay compensation for the period during 
which the original injury incapacitated him, since they were 
not responsible for the events that converted a curable 
injury into an incurable one. The Court of Appeal took the 
latter view, as indeed they were bound to do under the 
existing Statutes. It is true that it would be inequitable to 
make an employer (or its insurance company) pay compen- 
sation indefinitely because of someone else’s failure. But it 
is equally inequitable that a workman who is, broadly 
speaking, incapacitated by an industrial accident plus its 
treatment, over neither of which he has any control, finds 
himself without compensation and with only a right of 
action for damages against a hospital, an uncertain and 
expensive civil suit. While workmen’s compensation re- 
mains a purely domestic affair between individual employers 
and their own workmen this kind of situation can always 
arise, but once the risks of injury are spread over industry 
as a whole it should be possible to ensure that an injured 
workman does not fall into distress or dependence on charity 
through legal loopholes. 


Efficiency in Mergers 


There is an important point of general economic 
policy to be observed in connection with the proposed 
merger between Richard Thomas, Ltd., and Baldwins, 
Ltd., the industrial and financial details of which are pro- 
perly the province of Business Notes. The merger is 
between two large firms, one of which has, through re- 
equipment, made itself the cheapest producer in the in- 
dustry, while the other owns a great deal of obsolete or 
obsolescent plant. The obvious, though unexpressed, object 
of the merger is to remove the high-cost plant and con- 
centrate production on the new low-cost mill at Ebbw 
Vale. This is a highly praiseworthy endeavour. In the 
strictest laissez faire theory, the high-cost firm ought to be 
competed into bankruptcy and the more efficient firm 
ought to go its way with its costs entirely unencumbered 
by any of the overheads of its defeated competitor. 
In practice, especially in industries where fixed capital is 
heavy, things do not happen as theory dictates. The high- 
cost producer may go bankrupt, but he does not disappear ; 
he remains as an incubus on the industry ; he has a claim 
to be allowed some production ; and he is an influence in the 
counsels of the industry for high prices. It is almost always 
worth an efficient producer’s while to pay something to 
get rid, once and for all, of his high-cost competitors. But 
it makes a great deal of difference how the payment is 
made. If there is a purchase for cash or for debenture 
stock, or if there is anything in the nature of a levy on 
production to pay for scrapped plant—if any of these 
methods are followed, then the retirement pension that is 
paid to the high-cost producers enters into the costs of the 
survivors. Dying, the inefficient leave behind them as a 
legacy their pressure towards higher prices and more 
restricted markets. Even if the compensation is paid in the 
form of preference shares, there is a natural tendency in 
the same direction. Only if the compensation is paid in the 
ordinary shares of the surviving producer is this not so. 
‘Only in that case does the merger get the full benefit of the 
lowest costs of its most efficient plant. This is the method 
of amalgamation that is very much to be preferred in the 
general public interest. In most cases it wi'!l also be in the 
interest of the existing shareholder for minimum costs 
mean a maximum market and profits enough to pay the 
pensioners and leave something for himself. In so far as 
amalgamations play a, part in industrial reconstruction— 
as they surely must—this is the principle that should be 
followed. 


The Voluntary Hospitals’ Finances 


The annual statistical summary of King Edward’s 
Hospital Fund, which gives figures for the income, expendi- 
ture and work of 169 London voluntary hospitals, has special 
interest this year because of the Government’s proposals 
for a hospital service as part of a national health service. 
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The summary hardly supports the view, expressed in the 
White Paper and widely accepted, that— 

The voluntary hospital is, in essence, an independent 
charitable organisation, deriving its money from the voluntary 
subscriptions or donations or endowments of benevolent 
individuals or associations. .. . 

In London, at any rate, the largest source of the total 
ordinary income of a voluntary hospital comes, not from 
voluntary gifts, but from the patients themselves for services 
rendered. Last year, voluntary gifts by way of subscriptions 
and donations and central funds amounted to £1,358,169, 
and accounted for 25.9 per cent of their income. Receipts 
for services rendered, on the other hand, amounted to 
£3,153,116, of which £1,430,195, or 27.3 per cent of the total 
income, came from public authorities and grants under the 
Emergency Hospital Service, and £1,722,92I—32.9 per cent 
of the total—from patients, whether directly or through con- 
tributory schemes. If, therefore, the White Paper proposals 
for a health service are carried through as they stand, it 
seems that the voluntary hospitals’ largest source of income 
will dry up overnight. The individual will pay for his right 
to a free hospital service through his social insurance tax, 
and it has been officially admitted that there will thus be 
no place for the hospital contributory schemes. In place 
of these payments from patients, the voluntary hospitals will 
receive increased payments from local authorities—in the 
guise of joint authorities—on the basis of “a specified sum 
in return for services rendered,” which “should not be 
assessed as a total reimbursement of costs incurred,” and, 
in addition, a direct grant from central funds, which will 
include the share of the hospital service in the social insur- 
ance contributions levied on the public. The result will be 
that in the case of the London hospitals they will only be 
able to count on some 38 per cent of their income coming 
from personal benefactions or their own financial resources, 
whereas the White Paper laid down that they must “ still 
look substantially ” to these sources of income if they are 
not to lose their autonomy, and that if public funds were 
being used to guarantee their financial security “the end 
of the voluntary movement would be near at hand.” 


* + * 


Bad Teeth 


The Inter-Departmental Committee under the chair- 
manship of Lord Teviot, which was appointed to consider 
dentistry in all its aspects, has published an interim report 
(Cmd. 6565) for the guidance of the Ministers engaged in 
drawing up legislation for a national health service. The 
picture it presents is very different from the brief reference 
to a dental service in the health services White Paper, 
which gave the impression that the supply of dentists 
could not meet the demand for treatment. On the contrary, 
the Teviot Committee finds that before the war there was 


no lack of dentists ...to meet the actual demand for 
treatment. 


And this lack of demand means that 


the state of the dental health of our population is bad, and 
its effect on their general health is bad. 


From the dental condition of a large and representative 
sample of Army recruits it appears that 90 per cent of the 
men and 86 per cent of the women required dental treat- 
ment on enlistment. An approved society, which provided 
treatment for young people aged 16-19, found that in one 
year no less than 12.2 per cent of those who applied for 
it needed full upper and lower dentures. Nor is it lack 
of means that has restricted the demand for treatment, 
because less than 7 per cent of the insured population 
entitled to dental benefit claim it each year and, in 1938, 
one-third of the elementary schoolchildren found to be 
requiring treatment, which is provided free, did not accept 
it. The restricting factors are rather fear, apathy and ignor- 
ance, and a dental service will be useless if it is not 
accompanied by an attack on these—not an easy task, for 
the fact that a timely visit to the dentist hurts less and 
costs less than a belated visit is one of those simple truths 
that are so unpalatable as to be quite unacceptable. When 
a proper demand is created, this in itself should, as the 
Teviot Committee hopes, stimulate recruitment to the 
dental profession, which is at present falling below replace- 
ment levels. Since, however, the growth of demand may 
outpace the supply of dentists and prevent a comprehensive 
dental service, which should form part of the national health 
service, from being effective immediately, the committee 
supports the view of the White Paper on the health services 
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that attention should be concentrated on meeting the needs 
of expectant and nursing mothers, children and adolescents. 
These special services should form “the sharpest point of 
attack of the dental force of the country upon dental 
disease.” 


* * * 


Overseas Leave 


Mr Churchill’s statement last Friday, that “ exeat” 
leave is to be granted to a small proportion of the men on 
overseas service, has been warmly welcomed. The War 
Office, after continued pressure, has evolved a plan by 
which some 6,000 men can be brought home each month 
for a period of four weeks’ leave before returning to their 
units. The distribution of exeat passes among. the different 
theatres of war is apparently a matter to be decided by 
arrangement between the commanders-in-chief. The 
apparent limitation of the scheme, moreover, to men who 
have “for a considerable time borne the burdens of cam- 
paign” is sufficiently vague to invite an inequality of 
standards both between different units and between different 
theatres of war. Unequal standards already apply—in 
practice even more than in theory—in the time-limits on 
what Mr Churchill calls the “overseas tour” (i.e. before 
final repatriation). On September 26th Sir James Grigg 
declared that he hoped for a reduction of the maximum for 
troops in India and Burma to four years and for other troops 
overseas to four and three-quarter years or less. Although 
hedged with reservations, this was probably as near to a 
promise as the men could hope for. The additional conces- 
sion of exact leave, therefore, should be quickly followed 
up by a more precise definition of those to whom it does 
apply, and under what system, however rought and ready, 
of priorities. Otherwise, a good scheme will get less than 
the appreciation which it deserves. 


* * * 


Boarding-House Geometry 


The drain of population away from coastal defence 
areas and the disappearance from these areas of the holiday- 
catering trade has made these towns, ir a_ sense, war 





FLYING MONEY 


* Fei-Tsien—Flying Money—the ancestor of the bill of exchange, 
was invented in China in the seventh century. It provided a 
means of transmitting money from place to place and thus 
assisted in developing trade and travel in China’s vast 
territories. 


The Emperor of the T’ang dynasty who originated this 
method of payment little knew he was sowing a seed which 
would grow into a highly specialized financial system enabling 
nation to trade with nation. 


Modern international commerce calls at many stages for 
facilities which only a bank with wide ramifications can 
provide. In whatever overseas transactions you are interested 
and whatever the nature of your engagements, this Bank, 
with an extensive branch system in the home country and 
banking connections throughout the whole wide world, 
is able to offer you unrivalled services at whichever of its 
1800 offices is most convenient for your purpose. 
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casualties. Sir William Jowitt, after touring the areas, has 
announced the Government’s intention to make avail- 
able interest-free loans, out of which local authorities can 
iend a maximum of £150 (probably at a low rate of interest) 
for the re-equipment of small traders and boarding-house 
keepers. It has not so far been the Government’s policy 
to compensate for trade lost through war conditions, and 
this exception in favour of coastal traders may be followed 
by equally good claims from other directions: The simple 
justification for this concession is the fact that up to 
30 million people will want—and deserve—a holiday in 
the first post-war year. This demend assures a return of 
prosperity to the coast resorts, which should soon relieve 
the present desolation. But before holiday-makers can be 
received, boarding-houses and shops must be put into 
repair and re-equipped. The main difficulty here is not so 
much a lack of capital as lack of supplies and of labour to 
repair premises and to staff them. Sir William Jowitt em-~ 
phasised that building labour could not be directed to 
coastal resorts. It would clearly be unthinkable to break oft 
the repair ef London homes in order to re-establish holiday 
resorts. Nevertheless, the sooner the south and east coasts 
can be rehabilitated, the sooner can the nation take its well- 
earned holiday and the sooner can tourists from overseas 
be welcomed. The opportunity should not be lost to sec 
that landladies’ sheets which fail to meet though “ projected 
ever so far,” and other horrors of boarding-house geometry 
should have no place in a post-war world of brighter 
holidays. 


* * * 


Shorter Notes 


The Foreign Office has followed the unusual course of 
issuing an official commentary on the Dumbarton Oaks 
agreement. (Cmd. 6571, 2d.) The commentary follows the 
text closely, and makes a brave attempt to show that, by 
marrying powers to responsibilities, and by removing legal 
obstacles to action (in particular, the unanimity rule), 
the proposed new organisation will be stronger than the 
League of Nations. But it does not discuss the crucial 
question, which is whether the Great Powers, who have the 
power and the responsibility, will, in fact, be willing to use 
the one to meet the other. 

* 


The Canadian political crisis has not yet relaxed. 
Parliament has been summoned to meet this week, and Mr 
Mackenz‘e King has laid the causes of his dispute with 
Colonel Ralston before the House. The issue turns on how 
strong a case can be made by the Prime Minister and by 
the new Minister of National Defence for their view that 
voluntary methods can provide the drafts that, by common 
consent, are needed for the Army overseas. The pressure of 
the conscriptionists is- strong, but their success would mean 
the splitting of the Liberal Party and possibly disastrous 
disunity in the Dominion. 


* 


The General Council of the Trades Union Congress has 


endorsed the proposal of the Amalgamated Engineering - 
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Union that war workers who are released as “redundant ” 
should not be treated as unemployed and receive unemploy- 
ment benefit, but should be paid their normal wage under 
the Essential Work Order while waiting to be re-absorbed 
in other employment. This claim, which will be raised 
forthwith with the Minister of Labour, is likely to prove 
controversial in the extreme. 


x 


Five years of the War Savings campaign were completed 
this week, with a grand total of just under £8,500 million 
in loans to the Government, over £3,000 million of which 
has come in small savings. The achievement of the savings 
movement in campaigning against unwise spending and in 
spreading the habit of saving must be fully acknowledged. 
In spite of the possibilities of duplication, the 17} million 
holdings of Savings Certificates and the 18} million deposits 
in the Post Office Savings Bank make impressive totals. 


* 


Mr Bevin announced on Tuesday that up to D-Day th: 
total mobilisation of the man and woman power in Britain 
had reached 25 millions out of a population of 46 millions. 
It is quite true, of course, that the war effort in all its 
aspects has claimed the services of a very high proportion 
of the population, but the figures quoted are so lacking in 
definition that they are almost without significance. They 
could only be justified, surely, if the term mobilisation were 
stretched to include registration for mobilisation. 


* 


Mr Williams told Parliament last week that long-term 
agricultural policy would follow the nutritional aims ac- 
cepted at Hot Springs. A first step towards the encourage- 
ment of “protective foods” was the guaranteed prices for 
livestcck products up to the summer of 1948, laid down in 
Mr Hudson’s four-year plan. This statement is welcome, 
but the readiness of the Government to contract severely 
some branches of farming, as well as to expand others, was 
left in doubt by the statement that a large measure of agree- 
ment has been reached over policy with the National 
Farmers’ Union. 

* 


A report of the Royal Scottish and the Royal English 
Forestry Societies demands greater attention to the preserva- 
tion of private woodlands through the establishment of 
regional conservators and forestry colleges, and the alloca- 
tion of up to as much as £150,000 a year for research. The 
Societies’ criticism of the present independent Foresiry 
Commission, which they wish to replace by an authority 
directly responsible to some Minister, is hardly justified. 


.But it is true that extensive replanting of many private 


woodlands is urgently needed, and since many land owners 
lack the necessary capital, state action is called for—pre- 
ferably through the existing Commission. 


* 


The controversy between Mr John Watson, a juvenile 
court magistrate, and the London Council Council over the 
conditions existing in an LCC remand home appears to be 
one of those disputes which engender so much righteous 
indignation on both sides that the public tends to get 
confused. The question to be decided is not, surely, whether 
the home was badly run, which the LCC convincingly 
denies, or whether Mr Watson spoke too loudly and too 
hastily, but whether the circumstances ought ever to have 
arisen. It will come as a shock to many people that the 
law could allow a little girl of seven, whose only fault was 
that she had been grossly and'pitiably neglected by her 
parents, to be sent to a remand home while her future 
was being decided, even though she was segregated from 
the delinquent inmates. Attention should be concentrated, 
not on vindicating the LCC or the magistrate, but on 


enabling neglected children to have a better fate than this. - 


* 


Jamaica’s new constitution, which restores to the island 
a considerable amount of internal self-government, was 
proclaimed by the Governor on November 20. The con- 
stitution grants universal adult suffrage, and an election to 
the new House of Representatives will be held next month. 
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Letters to 


Bev eridge on Employment 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—I have not had a chance to read Sir William 
Beveridge’s book, but I have read two summaries made by 
very able and responsible men, Colonel Elliot and your 
reviewer. 

Colonel Elliot describes Sir William as believing that 
until full employment has been reached there is no per- 
manent advantage in international trade. 

To me this can only mean that unless full employment 
is secure there should never be (except in an emergency) 
any commercial contact between nations. But this is so 
fantastic that it must be wrong, and Sir William’s true 
meaning must be beyond my understanding. 

In your review you say that all economists, including Sir 
William, insist that exports do not determine imports, but 
that the imports of the world determine the volume of 
exports. This means to me that, when Britain imports beef 
from Argentina while Argentina imports whisky from 
Britain, then, viewing the transaction from East to West, 
beef determines whisky ; viewing it from West to East, 
whisky determines beef. This is so meaningless that again 
the economists’ true intent is clearly beyond my grasp. 

I would not trouble you with my perplexities but for 
your last paragraph, which emphasises the dangef to 
democracy of ignorance in the electorate. Very true. But 
modern political economy is as much the domain of 
specialists as ontology. INot one voter in a thousand can or 
will understand Keynes or Hawtrey or Beveridge, form 
an independent judgment on their views, and express it 
intelligently at the poll. 

So if the main course of government and the regimenta- 
tion of our lives are to be decided on the abstruse teaching 
of present-day economists, don’t ask the common man to 
vote on the issues involved. He is, as he will remain, com- 
pletely blank on them. 

It would be better, I suggest, not to raise hopes of an 
educated electorate that will be eager to measure the gap 
in the circular flow of income or evaluate the implications 
of the neo-orthodoxy of William Beveridge as against the 
pliocene-orthodoxy of William Gladstone. Better make up 
our minds that the subtlety and delicate balance of High- 
brow Government are not compatible with democracy—and 
decide which of them we want.—Yours, etc., 


Lloyd’s D. E. W. GIBB 


{What The Economist (not Sir William Beveridge, though 
he would doubtless agree) wrote was that “the imports of 
the world as a whole determine how much can be ex- 
ported.” Mr Gibb has overlooked the words in italics. The 
volume of foreign goods that the nations of the world as a 
whole decide, through their tariff and- protective policies, 
to let into their countries determines how much they can 
all export. Is that as incomprehensible as Mr Gibb makes 
cut?—EDIToR.] 


Europeans and Russians 1940-70 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Si1r,—-In your article in the issue of November 4th you 
say several times that the population projections prepared 
by Dr Notestein and his colleagues at Princeton, and 
recently published by the League of Nations, are “ based 
on levels of fertility and mortality in each country which 
do not vary from the pre-war figures.” This is wrong ; what 
the calculations assume is, in the words of the authors, “an 
orderly continuation of recent fertility and mortality trends 
in the future.” The text and charts of Chapter I of the 
report make it clear that it is assumed that both fertility 
and mortality rates will decline substantially from their pre- 
war levels in every European country (including the 
USSR) in the period under consideration. 

There is also another mis-statement of less importance. 
The figure given in the report for the population of the 
USSR in 1940 is not, as you say, 40, but 60, million less 


. 





the Editor 


than that of North-Western and Central Europe at the same 
date.—Yours faithfully, W. A. B. Hopxin 
London, N. 6 


Spotlight on Palestine 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


S1r,—The press in its reactions to the murder of Lord 
Moyne, has, on the whole, been distinguished by charac- 
teristic British sanity and by an absence of bias. As a regular 
reader of The Economist I am the more surprised by the 
article in your issue of November 11th which seems so 
contrary to the liberal-minded tradition of the paper. 

This article is so packed with mis-statements that I 
cannot ask you to allow me space for a discussion of its 
basic outlook and argument. I shall therefore pick out one 
or two examples. 

The articie states that “On the outbreak of war, both 
Jews and Arabs gave proof of loyalty to Great Britain. 
The latter . . . gave out that they had no intention of 
embarrassing Britain while it had a major war on hand... . 
They have kept their word.” The writer implicity assumes 
that Arab loyalty to the Allied cause need never be more 
than passive—how many Arabs have volunteered for ser- 
vice? And what Arab leader has rendered to Britain services 
comparable with those which the Mufti of Jerusalem, by 
far the most prominent figure among Palestine Arabs, and 
Rashid Ali, Premier of Irak, have rendered to Hitler? With 
how little the writer is satisfied where Arabs are concerned, 
and how much he is prepared to overlook! And this although 
at the outbreak of the war the Arabs had just attained, as a 
surrender to violence, practically all that they asked for 
through the White Paper of May, 1939. 

Although that document was in Mr Churchill’s words 
a “breach and repudiation of the Balfour Declaration,” ta 
the Jews loyalty meant active service in the war. Perfunc- 
torily your article touches upon the Jewish offers of military 
service and the way in which they were cold-shouldered, 
but has not a word of tribute to what Palestinian Jewry has 
done both on the battlefield and in the factory. On the other 
hand, the writer recounts with gusto the activities of the 
terrorist gangs, and makes the suggestion, as insidious as it is 
utterly unfounded, that the conceding of a Jewish Brigade 
Group has stimulated faith in the methods of violence. 
Would it not be more reasonable to suppose that if the 
enthusiasm of Palestine Jews for active service at the front 
had been met sympathetically at an earlier date, some of 
those who now risk their lives in criminal activities might 
have achieved real heroism in fighting the enemy? 

I pass now to the sting in the tail of your article, suggest- 
ing that the Moyne murder should be used as an argument 
for shelving consideration of the Jewish claims which are 
based on the Balfour Declaration and the Mandate, because 
to do otherwise would constitute a “surrender to violence.” 
Since when has it been British practice to make the rights of 
nations dependent on the acts or crimes of individuals? 
You vourself do not seem to apply the same standard to 
the Palestine Arabs ; what your article refers to as having 
been “ euphemistically called disturbances ” was directed by 
their chosen leaders, some of whom have continued their 
treasonable activities during the war.—Yours faithfully, 

London, W.1 S. GESTETNER 


Those Billions 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


S1r,—Whatever respect may be due to our great Ally, 
there can be no doubt that, in the matter of billions our 
own usage is to be preferred to the American. If billion 
means a million squared, trillion a million to the power of 
three, and so upward, the form of the word suggests its 
meaning and avoids confusion. Moreover, for the number 
one thousand million there is already current the word 
milliard. If “ billion” is used for this number, “ milliard ” 
is thrown out of work, while “billion” does double time, 
thus causing a loss of efficiency all round.—Yours, etc., 

Cambridge JOAN ROBINSON 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Thawing the Wage Freeze 


Both Labour conventions, meeting this week at New 
Orleans and Chicago, are turning the heat on the wage 
freeze. Mr Murray, of the CIO, has demanded an upward 
revision of the “ Little Steel” formula on the grounds that 
the commitment to maintain a stable relation between wage 
rates and prices has been flagrantly violated. This argument 
has already been custained, to some extent, by the War 
Labour Board’s hearings on the cost of living, and it gains 
new force from the increase in cotton and wheat prices 
engineered by the farm bloc. The drive for wage revision 
is concentrated in four industries, shipbuilding, textiles, 
automobiles, and steel, although Labour’s case is most 
advanced in the last. The greatest emphasis, however, is now 
put, not on the cost of living, but upon the possibility of 
a “reconversion depression” when pay-rolls drop with 
the return of the 40-hour week. Union spokesmen argue that 
to maintain purchasing power, a guaranteed annual wage, 
or the payment of 48 hours’ wages for a 40-hour week, 
is essential. Mr Henry Ford has characteristically announced 
his eagerness to pay high wages as soon as it is permitted ; 
but this is the only break in an otherwise solid opposition by 
industry to the proposition that war-time increases in pro- 
ductivity and the end of overtime payments, will make 
higher basic rates feasible. Labour’s anxieties are enhanced 
by the realisation that with the end of the war in Europe, 
opportunities in the high-wage war industries will decline, 
and there will have to be a movement back to the lower-paid 
consumer and service industries. During the war wage in- 
equalities have been exaggerated, partly to recruit labour 
for the war plants, partly because of the greater bargaining 
power of the unions in the mass production industries. On 
the grounds of equity and of maintaining purchasing power, 
as well cs the need to attract workers back into peace- 
time production after the war, the greatest efforts might 
well be devoted to evening out these inequalities ; but it is 
far from certain that this is what will happen. Mr Murray’s 
eloquent plea for the continuance of the anti-strike pledge 
follows the line taken by responsible trade union leaders in 
the individual unions. The Electrical and Rubber Workers 
have already voted to renew the pledge. Some observers, 
however, have read into the heated debate of the Automobile 
Workers, and their decision to postpone the endagrsement 
of the pledge for 90 days, a strategic link between wage 
adjustment and industrial peace. Mr Byrnes has insisted 
that the wage ceilings must remain ; and it is believed that 
Mr Roosevelt may hope to delay a revision of the wage 
formula until “ V-E Day,” or victory in Europe. Presum- 
ably this would take the form of a limited increase in rates 
to compensate for the loss of overtime. Announcement of the 
Administration’s intentions, however, cannot be postponed 
too long, without exaggerating the “ reconversion jitters ” of 
the rank and file, and putting a severe strain upon the 
authority of labour’s leaders. 


* * * 


Labour Politics 


“We have set reaction back upon its heels,” said Mr 
Murray to the convention of the Congress of Industrial 
Organisations, celebrating the success of Labour’s first 
large-scale intervention in politics. “Clear everything with 
Sidney” may have been a bit of Republican apocrypha, 
but with the evidence of the vigour and effectiveness of the 
Political Action Committee, particularly in the great in- 
dustrial states, Mr Hillman emerges as a portent as well as 
a political power unprecedented in American labour history. 
By supporting a few Republicans, and opposing some 
‘Democrats, the PAC justified its claim to non-partisanship. 
But the link with Samuel. Gompers has worn very thin. 
Democrats, as well as Republicans, are impressed by the 
possibility that the PAC will transform the balance of power 
in the party structure, and, that this explosive new force 
‘may disrupt the Democratic party after Mr Roosevelt retires 
from its leadership. These speculations would have even 
more force if the PAC had succeeded in obtaining the co- 
operation of all the main labour organisations. There was a 
moment, after the passage of the Connally Anti-Strike Act, 
when it looked as though anti-labour agitation, then at its 


height, might produce a solid labour front to combat mis- 
representation, and bring pressure to bear on Congress. 
The splits proved too deep to be healed, even in this 
emergency, and during the election campaign some spokes- 
men of the American Federation of Labour and of the 
Railway Brotherhoods (which are independent of both the 
AFL and the CIO) were profoundly critical of the PAC as 
likely to antagonise the public further. Mr Murray’s repudi- 
ation of reported overtures from the AFL suggests that the 
CIO may be less receptive to peace offerings now than it 
was before its demonstration of political strength. These 
continued divisions in the ranks of labour are reflected in 
the refusal of the AFL to join the CIO in accepting the 
invitation of the British Trades Union Congress to attend 
the world trade union conference in the New Year. It is 
said in Washington that this will further inorease the 
prestige of the CIO, and that the AFL is cutting off its nose 
to spite its face. This is very likely true. But the CIO, how- 
ever incontestable its claim to labour leadership, remains 
only a segment of the American labour movement. 
* * ” 


The Power of the Press 


Mr Harold Ickes recently commented, with his usual 
tartness, upon the gulf betwee: the press and popular 
opinion disclosed by the election. It is said, although 
no very precise analysis is possible, that only about 15 per 
cent of the newspapers actively supported Mr Roosevelt, 
with about 60 per cent in the Republican camp and the 
remainder on the fence. Far from being new, something like 
this proportion has prevailed in Mr Roosevelt’s earlier 
campaigns. Some time before the election, Mr John S. 
Knight, owner of the Detroit Free Press, and the new 
proprietor of the Chicago Daily News, admitted that the 
newspapers, by and large, are out of touch with the people. 
It would be wrong to say that the press had no effect 
upon the election. The Chicago Tribune failed to hold 
Illinois for Governor Dewey; but the editorial policy of 
such journals as the New York Times and the Louisville 
Courier-fournal unquestionably had a deep effect upon the 
independent voter, and columnists like Mr Walter Lippmann 
and Miss Dorothy Thompson were valuable Democratic 
assets. In part, the decline of the influence of the press is 
the measure of radio’s gain. Mr Roosevelt’s mastery of the 
microphone more than outweighed his unpopularity at the 
editorial desk. It is worth remembering, in analysing the 
campaign, that the lower the income group, the greater 
the tendency to look to the radio, rather than to the news- 
paper, for news and comment. What sells the American 
daily is entertainment as much as political guidance. Joe 
Palooka and Caspar Milquetoast have no less devoted, 
and perhaps a wider, following than Mark Sullivan and 
Arthur Krock. The New York Times is the only news- 
paper which has been able to resist the invasion of the 
“funnies.” It is said of the newspaper public, that 90 per 
cent “read” the picture page and more than 80 per cent 
read any comic strip, while less than half read any leader. 
This is a fact which reduces the penalty for an unpopular 
editorial policy ; and has discouraged the great crusades 
which marked American journalism a generation ago. In 
the place of the independent, there is, increasingly, the 
national chain and the syndicated article ; and an immense 
increase in the capital investment required to produce a 
paper, Although it would be hotly denied in the United 
States, extremes of wealth and consequently of economic 
interest, have created something like Disraeli’s two 
nations. This isolation from the trend of public opinion 
is shared by the newspaper proprietors and has produced 
as unrepentant an Old Guard as either of the political 
parties can show. And the newspaper world feels only at 
second hand the defeat at the polls which, in time, has its 
corrosive effect upon the Old Guard of a party. 


*x * * 


The Case for Cartels 

Sir Clive Baillieu’s defence of cartels as being neither 
all black nor all white, and the unanimous adoption of a 
report calling for immediate study of Governmental and 
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business agreements regulating production, marketing, 
prices, and patent exchanges, have been the notable develop- 
ments of the Businessmen’s Conference at Rye. American 
delegates to the Conference could hardly help accepting the 
report, since the other participants appear to have been 
almost unanimous in its favour. But their position is em- 
barrassing, in view of the determined campaign against 
cartels which has been waged by the Administration, and a 
popular reaction which was summarised ‘by Senator Kilgore’s 
reference to the conference as 

“largely a gathering of broken-down European big business 

men plotting a revival of the cartel system.” 
It is only a fortnight since a State Department Committee, 
completing a three-year study of cartels, recommended that 
the United States Government take a firm stand against 
restrictive international agreements of all kinds, except for 
purposes of national defence, to conserve scarce commodities, 
and in cases involving public health, such as narcotics. 
Moreover, this has been almost the only subject on which 
the United States Chamber of Commerce agreed with the 
Roosevelt Administration. Public opinion has been prepared 
for a root-and-branch attitude towards cartels by frequent 
revelations of the extent to which American war production 
was hampered by restrictive agreements, mainly with the 
German cartels. A Senate sub-committee headed by Senator 
Kilgore recently reported that the rooting out of the cartel 
system is essential if another war is to be avoided and full 
employment is to prevail. The Kilgore report not only 
denied any virtue in cartels ; it refused to accept the thesis 
that by regulation and registration they might be made 
to serve the public interest. The only American voice to be 
raised in favour of a more realistic policy is. that of Mr 
Milo Perkins, formerly executive director of the Board of 
Economic Warfare, who in the current issue of Harper’s pro- 
pounds the novel thesis that the United States cannot hope 
to force the Sherman ‘Anti-Trust Act on the rest of the 
world ; and goes on to point out that Americans preach, 
but do not always practise, free competition. Mr Perkins 
insists that the international commodity agreements are, in 
effect, inter-Governmental cartels which the United States 
may well wish to join; and he suggests, in addition, that a 
sizable part of American business may wish to join post- 
war cartels in order to protect its rich domestic market. It is 
Mr Perkins’ conclusion that where cartels cannot be 
eliminated, or where foreign trade ‘is better handled through 
co-operation than competition, cartels can, and must be, 
gradually modified into instruments which will benefit the 
public. 


x * x 


Political Pricing 


Last winter’s prophecies of an American famine have 
vanished in the light of this season’s abundance. Even the 
feed shortage seems at an end with a corn crop of over 
3 billion bushels and a wheat crop of over 1 billion. Despite 
the progressive relaxation of rationing’ restrictions this 
year, there is a growing anxiety about the disposal of farm 
surpluses, and the ability of the Government to make good 
its price commitments to the farmer. It is a truism that 
the foundation of post-war agricultural prosperity, par- 
ticularly in the South, is diversification, and the sub- 
stitution of meat, dairy products, luxury fruits and 
vegetables for tne single crop. The price policy forced 
upon the Administration in recent months by the farm 
bloc seems destined to slow up this process, and to 
guarantee the production of unmanageable surpluses of 
the more staple lines. It is the background to the export 
subsidies for wheat and cotton discussed in a note on page 
708. In recent times, American agricultural exports have 
been hampered by the high level of domestic costs; and these 
were lifted still further by the Administration’s attempts 
to solve the farm problem by raising farm prices. The 
Parity Price concept has, for example, made the growing 
of wheat unduly profitable, as its costs of production 
have fallen since the base period 1909-1914. This situation 
has been exacerbated by the extension of the Stabilisation 
Act this spring, which required that the price of cotton 
be held at 95 per cent of parity. In consequence, the War 
Food Administration has announced a policy of buying 
at 100 per cent of parity and reselling at 100 per cent of 
parity plus carrying charges. Immediate increases in the 
grain and cotton markets followed. The Commodity Credit 
Corporation, which is the instrument for carrying out these 
purchases, already owns more than 2 million bales of old 
cotton, and under the new scheme, it is expected that it 
may hold, under loans and purchases, more than 11 million 
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bales by the end of the current marketing season. The 
Corporation also owns more than 100 million bushels of 
wheat, and holds another 70 million bushels as collateral 


‘for loans to farmers. The use of export subsidies, as pro- 


vided in the Surplus Property Disposal Act, is the only 
method of maintaining agricultural prices and production 
at their war-time levels without accumulating disastrous 
surpluses in the warehouses. 


* * x 


Prescription for Victory 


General Eisenhower’s appeal for more munitions for 
the battles in the West is the most dramatic, but not the 
first, of a series of pleas to war workers to stay on the job 
at this critical moment. The present manpower shortages 
are small, relative to the manpower resources of the United 
States, but their effect at the fronts is causing grave anxiety. 
There is no doubt that the belief that the war is as good 
as won, and the consequent desire of war workers to move 
into jobs promising more security, is largely responsible 
for the failure of some schedules to be maintained. The lack 
of adequate manpower controls has made it impossible to 
stop drift from the war plants. If the United States had 
a national service law, the recruitment of the 200,coo men 
which it is estimated are needed to fill the gap would 
present no great difficulties. In its absence, other means 
must be found. The Army has agreed to release 1,000 men 
with experience in foundry work; and unless the appeals 
of the Services have the desired effect, Mr Byrnes has 
threatened that he will suspend all industrial reconversion 
under the “spot authorisation” plan. This is an inefficient 
weapon. It can hardly guarantee the type of labour needed 
for the industrial bottlenecks. But it may serve to drive’ 
home the point that where it is a choice between the 
desirability of cushioning reconversion, and the necessity 
of finishing the job in Europe, war needs still come first. 
This is a choice which might have been.avoided with more 
effective controls from the outset, for unquestionably the 


United States has sufficient reserves of manpower to meet 
both demands. 





WHITE HORSE 


still as fine as 
a fine liqueur 


Suppose that good fortune has brought you a bottle of 
White Horse, as sometimes it may, even in this sixth 
year of war. 

You pour out a modest measure of this genial spirit 
into your glass. What is your immediate reaction ? First 
you recognise the delicate and distinctive aroma of the 
White Horse you have known in times of peace. You 
raise the glass to your lips and at once your palate 
confirms your first impressions — that White Horse 
Whisky was never better than it is to-day. 

This is quite true, and here is the reason. The White 
Horse Whisky in your glass is a whisky of the past and 
was growing old when this war was young. Stocks laid 
down long ago, matured and maturing, provide the 
White Horse supplies for to-morrow as well as to-day. 
Whisky as great as the White Horse you knew in time 
of peace, whisky which will always be ‘fine as a fine 
liqueur.’ 

The present system of regulated supply is an essential 
provision to ensure for you the enjoyment of really good 
whisky both to-day, and in the years to come. 


MAXIMUM PRICES :—Bottles 25/9d. ; Half-bottles 13/6d. 
as fixed by The Scotch Whisky Association. 
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:* was Russian treops who began the liberation of Norway 
when they crossed the Norwegian frontier in the Petsamo 
region and occupied Kirkenes, the most important German 
base in North Norway, on October 25th. In the succeeding 
days Russian troops advanced to the nearby town of Neiden, 
but no further advances have since been reported. The cap- 
ture of Kirkenes, however, was a starting-point for new 
diplomatic, military and economic activities, while, on the 
other hand, the Germans, in combination with the Quisling 
government, set in motion their plan of withdrawal from 
North Norway. 

The situation in North Norway—that is, in the provinces 
of Finmark and Troms, whose population numbers roughly 
250,000—is now for the most part literally obscured, for the 
Arctic winter has begun. At the North Cape the Arctic 
night will last from November 18 to January 23, 1945. But 
some facts are known. The withdrawal of German troops 
has been combined with the compulsory evacuation of the 
civilian population. The town of Vadsé and the fortress of 
Vardé, which cover the approaches from the sea to Kirkenes, 
are reported to have been destroyed by the Germans, who 
retreated by sea and along the coast road which had been 
built by Russian prisoners of war. Hammerfest, the most 
northern town, has been cleared of civilians, and the first 
stop for the Germans and the evacuated Norwegians is 
obviously Tromsé. Troops of the German Lapland army, 
under General Rendulic, are, however, still in Northern 
Finland, retreating along two main roads whose most im- 
portant junction has not yet been reached by Russian troops. 
It seems that, as usual, the Germans will try to maintain 
some hedgehog positions along the coast of northern Nor- 
way. Tromsé and Narvik have been selected as the most 
important positions. It has been reported that Tromsé’s . 
population has trebled, and extensive preparations are being 
made in Trondheim, and, indeed, in many places in 
southern Norway, for the reception of evacuees from the 
north. There is no doubt that Germany looks upon the occu- 
pation of Norway as playing an important part in the.de- 
fence of Germany itself. 

From the point of view of war economy, Norway has 
lost its importance for Germany. Communications have be- 
come precarious ; valuable industries have been destroyed 
by bombing or by sabotage ; and the manpower resources 
of the country have so far successfully evaded the orders for 
total mobilisation. Norwegian seamen have left Norway in 
a steady stream, and in recent weeks more and more sailors 
have deserted ships used by the Germans. At the same time, 
the Germans have been forced to man some of the rail- 
ways with their own countrymen. 

_ At the moment, the Norwegian Government’s chief pro- 
blem is Russian and Swedish participation in the liberation 
of the country. The agreements concluded by the Norwegian 
Government with Great Britain, Soviet Russia and the 
United States of America on May .16, 1944, provided for the 
reinstatement of the civilian administration as soon as mili- 
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Norway Prepares for Liberation 


tary conditions permitted. With Russia it was agreed that 
Norwegian troops would take part in the liberation side by 
side with Russian troops. The Norwegian Foreign Minister 
immediately proceeded to Moscow from his recent visit to 
Stockholm, and it was announced that a Norwegian military 
mission, under the Norwegian Military Attaché in Moscow, 
had been established in the Kirkenes area. Contingents of 
the Norwegian army, navy and air force, who had been train- 
ing for years in Great Britain, are now on active service in 
North Norway. But it can hardly be expected that there will 
be much fighting during the Arctic winter, and for some 
time the main military activity in North Norway will pro- 
bably be troop movements following the withdrawing 
German armies. ° 


Sweden’s Role 


At present there are many indications that Sweden 
may eventually play some part in the liberation of Nor- 
way. For some time, about 9,000 Norwegians have been 
undergoing training as a police force on Swedish soil, and 
the first contingents of this force are now ready to go to 
the first liberated towns in North Norway, which, however, 
are either destroyed or depopulated. Moreover, during his 
visit to Stockholm, the Norwegian Foreign Minister nego- 
tiated a Swedish loan to Norway amounting to Kr. 100 
million. The proceeds will be used to defray the cost of 
training the police force, which had hitherto been paid out 
of the gold and dollar resources of the Norwegian Govern- 
ment. 

There is no doubt that Sweden will also take an active 
part in relief measures when more of Norway or the whole 
of the country has been liberated. The general war situation, 
and particularly the withdrawal of German troops along the 
Swedish-Finnish frontier, combined with increased tension 
in the Baltic area, has persuaded public opinion in Sweden 
to favour a more active intervention in the liberation. It 
may even be possible that a Swedish volunteer force will 
again appear on the scenes, to fight this time against the 
Germans. Many Swedish newspapers have recalled the 
activities of the Swedish volunteer force in the Finnish- 
Russian war, with the obvious intention of persuading the 
Government to give facilities for the organisation of another 
volunteer force. If this came to anything, it is difficult to see 
how Sweden could maintain diplomatic relations with 
Germany. 

In southern Norway, particularly in Oslo where almost 
Io per. cent of the entire Norwegian population lives, the 
coming winter will probably be the most difficult Norway 
has experienced since the occupation. No sugar has been 
available for many weeks, and in the last rationing period 
the butter ration was reduced by 50 per cent. The potato 
shortage is still most serious. During the whole of the 
summer, food rations were on an extremely low level. 
Frozen and dried fish, whale meat, mutton sausage and 
cabbage were the most important items in the diet of the 
urban population. The fuel situation will certainly be more 
difficult than last winter. Although timber resources are 
abundant, there are few transport facilities for they are 
mainly used for the army and for industry. Electricity has 
been rationed, and in Oslo schools will close from Decem- 
ber to March 15, 1945. 

The political situation has become tense. Changes in the 
Quisling Government indicate that it is having difficulties, 
but at the same time there are signs that the German com- 
missar will try to keep the Quisling Government in office 
by all available means. Probably as part of the policy of 
evacuating North Norway, Quisling decreed that under 
certain conditions provinces could govern themselves with- 
out waiting fot the consent of the central authority. The 
Norwegian Government in London, on the other hand, has 
been preparing for the resumption of ordinary justice and 
administration, and special regulations have been made for 
dealing with all active collaborators. 
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Rehousing in West Africa 


[FROM OUR ACCRA CORRESPONDENT] 


HIGH on the priority lists of the development pro- 
grammes of the West African Colonies, which are now in 
various stages of completion, is the rehousing of the native 
population. The Government of the Gold Coast, for ex- 
ample, proposes to spend £800,000 on housing over a 
period of four years. Although figures for Nigeria have not 
yet been published, it is understood that an expenditure 
which would be roughly the same in proportion to the 
population is contemplated. 

While the actual lay-out of houses and courtyards and 
the type of material used may differ considerably between 
Bathurst and Lagos, the northern territories and the coastal 
fringe, town planning and the standards of house accom- 
modation and sanitation are uniformly bad. 

The type of house predominating in the coastal belt is 
of swish (a latoritic earth made into sun-dried bricks or 
daubed, wet, on to a wattle framework), with a thatch or 
a corrugated iron roof. Inside, light and ventilation are at 
a discount. The growth of towns and villages, as would be 
expected, has been quite uncontrolled, and few of them 
have been able to cope satisfactorily with the increased 
population which has been attracted to the larger towns 
during the war or with the increase in traffic which has 
come with the large troop garrisons. The import of village 
building methods and materials into the towns has re- 
sulted in a congested sprawl of swish huts, with a high 
“ mortality ” rate every wet season. On the other hand, in 
old-established African residential quarters of the coastal 
towns there is a tendency for the better-off to imitate 
European cement-building, and they invest part of their 
savings in large mausoleum-like edifices of cement with 
corrugated-iron roofs. 

West African towns conform to a pattern: the centre is 
given over to. the Government Departments and _ the 
offices and shops of the large European, Syrian and Indian 
concerns, interspersed with smaller A‘rican shops; the roads 
are usually metalled. This area may be reasonably laid out, 
as in the case of Freetown, or may be a series of twisting 
streets, meeting at unexpected angles, as in the case of the 
two largest towns in Nigeria—Lagos and Ibadan. Spread- 
ing in all directions from this hub are the swish houses 
of the local population, usually split into very rough tribal 
or racial communities. At a discreet distance, again pro- 
bably with metalled roads and evidence of a planned lay- 
out, will be the European residential area. 


Town Planning 


To set certain standards for the whole of British West 
Africa and to give each colony the benefit of experience 
in the other three and the benefit of recent developments 
in Britain, a West African town planning office was added 
to the Resident Minister’s organisaticn at Accra towards the 
end of 1943 under an architect with a world-wide reputa- 
tion, Mr E. Maxwell Fry. A team of architects has now 
been mustered to make blue-prints for improved town lay- 
outs including recommendations for land tenure legislation, 
to design buildings and model settlements, to give advice 
on materials and building methods, and to give the archi- 
tect’s and the planner’s point of view on questions affecting 
future development in West Africa, including the develop- 
ment of air and sea communications. 

Their work must of necessity be partly experimental and 
exploratory. The office is expected to continue in existence 
until the various colonies have their own town planning 
organisations. The field is enormous and work must be 
largely selective. Like all pioneers of the scientific method in 
the tropics, the staff are hampered by. lack of data. Land 
surveys are often out of date, sometimes inaccurate, some- 
times non-existent; yet to plan a town layout involves 
assumptions regarding the tenure and the transfer of land. 
Their work cannot progress beyond the blue-print stage 
unless legislation is forthcoming which will put the re- 
housing of the people before the interests vested in the land. 
Their main contribution in the long period is, therefore, 
likely to be in the buildings and layouts which they draw 
up for immediate construction, the example these will be 
for their successors, the influence they may have on the 


policies now being formulated in the four Colonies in the - 


field of town planning—for instance, the office has drawn 
up recommendations for land acauisition—and the 
invigorating effect they may have on Government depart- 
ments, as experts working on only a short-term government 
contract. They are certainly one of the first ad hoc teams 
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of specialists sent to the Colonies with terms of reference 
drawn up on a regional basis to do a specific practical job. 


Progress in the Colonies 


It has been realised in the four Colonies for a long time 
that improved housing conditions were long overdue, but 
lack of funds in the early thirties, and the shortage of men 
and materials during the war have set strict limits to what 
could be done. The mines have laid out labourers’ estates 
of varying degrees of suitability. The Gold Coast Govern- - 
ment has experimented with housing estates at Accra and 
Takoradi in the inter-war years. The Nigerian Government 
has laid out an estate near the only West African coalfield 
at Enugu, and there have been other sporadic attempts. 

Now that men, money and materials are expected to be . 
available after the war, a stimulus has been given to housing 
schemes, and to research into building materials. Some 
colonies have appointed architects to their Public Works 
Departments, and plans to set up town planning organisa- 
tions are under review. All four colonies are making efforts 
to establish the brickmaking industry or to resuscitate it 
where it is already there. Tiles are being made, though as 
yet on a small scale, as a protest against the somewhat 
unhygienic and unesthetic, though cheap, imported cor- 
rugated iron. Survey departments are taking an increasing 
interest in clay deposits. Although the opinion is often held 
that bricks may be too costly to make and too costly to’ lay 
in those areas to which cement can be transported—that is, 
in urban areas—it is conceded that the people in outlying 
villages can be taught to make an improved brick by simple 
and inexpensive clamping methods. Meanwhile, research 
into standard building materials to find out their degree of 
adaptability to tropical conditions continues. Technical re- 
search has made some progress, but there is still the problem 
of forecasting the post-war price trends of materials im- 
ported before the war and the possible trend of the present 
high level of local timber and wage costs in the larger coastal 
towns, which makes it difficult for the governments to recon- 
cile the search for economic building materials and methods 
with socially desirable standards of housing. 

Health and amenities apart, the importance which a cor- 
rectly timed rehousing programme might have on the re- 
absorption of labour after demobilisation is fully appreciated. 
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Tue Colony of Lagos and Protectorate of Nigeria covers 
372,000 square miles. With over 20 million inhabitants, it is the 
most populous territory of the Colonial Empire. 

Lagos was formerly the main centre for slave dealing on the 
West African Coast. Eariy in the Nineteenth Century Britain led 
a crusade for the suppression of this traffic. In 1807, British 
subiccts were forbidden by Act of Parliament to engage in the 
slave trade and in 1861 Britain obtained the cession of the Island 
of Lagos and so stopped the trade. 

Nigeria exports groundnuts, palm kernels, palm oil, cotton, 
cocoa and tin. There are large timber resources. 

The average annual value of the extérnal trade of Nigeria for 
the years 1935)39 was approximately £23,000.000. 

The Bank has branches in this area at Lagos, 
Ibadan, Zaria, Kano, Port Harcourt, Jos, Ijebu Ode 
and Victoria. Those concerned with trade in Africa, 
the Mediterranean or the West Indies, are invited to 
communicate with :— 


BARCLAYS BANK 
(DOMINION, COLONIAL & OVERSEAS) 


LONDON, E.C.3 
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Incomes and Prices in Eire 


[FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT] 


THE report of the Central Bank for the year ended March 
31, 1944, states that the legal tender note issue reached a 
maximum of £28,910,794 on December 21, 1943. The 
expansion in the circulation of these notes since the out- 
break of war is shown by the following table: 


AVERAGE OF SATURDAY FIGURES 


£ £ 
£039 ........- 10,087,431 BR. woe ins 15,651,549 
£980 2.2.2. 10,930,576 EDs 0s nek 20,841,335 
aor 13,305,494 1944...... ... 25,580,213 


In addition to legal tender notes, there circulate in Eire 
consolidated bank notes and old Irish bank notes. English 
notes also circulate in comparatively small quantities, but 
no record of their amount is available. The total circulation 
of all Irish notes and coin increased as follows: 


AVERAGE OF SATURDAY FIGURES 


£ £ 
Aug., 1939... 17,305,026 Mar., 1942... 26,187,252 
Mar., 1940... 18,798,709 Mar., 1943... 30,993,663 
Mar., 1941... 21,307,104 Mar., 1944... 355,354,578 


Deposits of banks associated with the. Central Bank 
increased as follows: 
Average of Current Deposit 


Average of Current Deposit 
Quarter and 


Quarter and 


Ended Other Accounts Ended Other Accounts 
‘ £ £ 
Sept., 1939... 114,377,980 Mar., 1942... 143,487,308 
Mar., 1940... 122,371,540 Mar., 1943... 157,627,376 
Mar., 1941... 130,019,715 Mar., 1944... 177,146,063 
Banks’ debits also increased : 
Year Bank Debits Year Bank Debits 
£ £ 
ES ones 758,355,000 BOER. cwhnswe 801,855,000 
TD cies oo ae 755,550,000 BOER ca xe aes 859,328,000 
SED sc penee 794,384,000 SEDs nn asaws 926,539,000 


It is interesting to observe the different rates of increase 
of currency, deposits and debits. Currency increased by 
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104 per cent, bank deposits by 55 per cent and debits by 
22 per cent. The board of the Central Bank states that 

the large increase which has occurred -in the note circula- 

lation is offset to an appreciable extent by a diminution in 

the velocity of circulation and that in particular substantial 

quantities of- notes are being hoarded in rural areas as a 

means of conserving savings. 

The large increase that has taken place in the circulation 
of notes of larger denominations—{100 and £50—suggests 
black market activities, but the Central Bank has not, so 
far, followed the example of the Bank of England in dis- 
continuing the issue of such notes. 

The Irish price-level has risen steadily during the war. 
In a paper read before the Statistical Society of Ireland, 
Dr R. C. Geary estimated that compared with the years 
1938-39 wholesale prices in 1944 had risen by 98 per cent, 
retail prices by 75 pet cent, wages and salaries by 27 per 
cent, rents by I per cent and securities by Io per cent. 
The weighted index for the above items amounts to 70 per 
cent. It is obvious that the Irish currency is overvalued at 
its present par of exchange with sterling. The board of 
the Central Bank are, rightly, of opinion that the increase 
in the circulation is the effect rather than the cause of the 
rise of prices. 


That the movements of these indices in recent years have 
had the character more of cause than of effect is suggested 
by the fact that they rose more rapidly than the total note 
circulation during the first two years of the war, and that 
even now the war-time increase of the Agricultural Prices 
Index is almost in the same ratio as the increase of note cir- 
culation, notwithstanding that part of the latter increase is 
represented by unused purchasing power to the extent of 
the hoarding already mentioned. 


The statistics of bank debits -indicate that the new deposits 
are not actively ermployed, and it is almost certain that the 
same conclusion could be drawn about the new currency 
if statistics of retail sales were available. To argue that, 
in the conditions that have prevailed in Eire during the 
war, the price-level has been raised by the increase in the 
monetary circulation would pay a quite undue tribute to the 
quantity theory of money. It is for this reason that certain 
Irish economists refuse to admit the existence of inflation. 
Rising prices are a symptom of inflation, but they are also 
a symptom of scarcity, of rising real costs of production 
and of profiteering or the abuse of monopoly powers. 
The only strictly inflationary elements in Eire are remit- 
tances from workers in Great Britain and the expenditure 
of tourists from Northern Ireland. ; 

Whether the rise in the cost of living is or is not infla- 
tionary is largely a question of definition. It is certainly a 
question of little interest to the numerous people with fixed 
incomes, whose standard of living has been gravely 
depressed. The lot of the salaried class has been extremely 
hard, Income tax has been steeply raised, prices have nearly 
doubled and all but the most modest increases of salary 
are forbidden by law. There is a growing volume of com- 
plaint and protest against this grievance. It is asserted that 
the price stops have not been enforced with sufficient 
vigour, that agricultural guaranteed prices are unneces- 
sarily high, and, above all, that business men have indulged 
in considerable profiteering. A standstill order has been 
made prohibiting any increase in the price of a very wide 
range of good’ and services above the level at which they 
stood in May last. 

The Minister for Supplies has stated in the Dail that 
the standstill order in its present form is meant to apply 
to the acute emergency situation— : 

the critical situation which had arisen in regard to the 
shortage of fuel supplies, and the imminence of a further 
serious decline in the volume of production and in the 
volume of turnover in the distributive trades, with the possi- 
bility of a rise in manufacturing and distributing costs. 


He explained that a permanent stop on all prices might 
cause unemployment owing to the impossibility of obtaining 
imports except at increased prices. The time seems to be 
approaching, he stated, when it might be necessary to 
prevent further increases in prices “at any cost.” Rather 
than allow the price level to rise further it might be neces- 
sary to reduce profits even below a “ reasonable ” level, to 
reduce production, to go without imports and to endure 
unemployment. The Minister went on to say that the 
decision to adopt such a course of action would involve 
major questions of policy, for which he would require the 
sanction of the Dail. No such sanction has been sought 
since the Dail reassemb'ed for the autumn session. Mean- 
while the emergency continues and, likewise, the emergency 
policy, with what success remains to be seen. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 


Charts and Markets 


NE of the commonest of human fallacies is the belief 
that opposite views are necessarily contradictory. In 
the contemporary stock markets there are two schools of 
thought. The first maintains that the wartime rise in share 
prices, given its present extent and duration, cannot go much 
further—that a bull market will shortly be replaced by 
a bear market. Another section. of opinion, smaller in 
numbers but increasing in influence, insists that present 
prices have as yet hardly begun to discount two major, 
telated factors which together must inevitably raise the level 
of equity shares much above its present level—namely, the 
prospective increase in the money value of the post-war 
(as compared with the pre-war) national income and the 
effect of capital “ gearing.” There is, actually, a third body 
of investment opinion, much larger than either of the others, 
which at the moment is quite unable to make up its mind 
at all about the post-war prospect and is chiefly marking 
time and, awaiting the market 
sequel to decisive military 
events. But its views cannot 
be a subject of discussion be- 
cause, by definition, it has | /7° 
none to offer. 150 
The argument between the | /4o 
two definitive schools of ; /% 
thought, on the lines on | /0 
which it is now being con- | //0 
ducted, threatens to resolve | /0 
itself into a controversy on the 
relative merits of the histori- 
cal and the economic approach . 
to market probabilities. More 
people have imbibed the 
ideas which were finding ex- 
pression before the last war 
in various “chart theories ” 
(of which the American Dow 
Theory was perhaps the best 
known) than would be willing 
to plead guilty to that im- 
peachment. Believing that a 
market price index sees every- 
thing, knows everything and 
can neither err nor lie, they 
contend that, once its move- 
ments have been put into per- 
spective, by being plotted on 
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infaliible guide to the dyna- 
mics of share market history. 
Particular trends, revealed by charting and “con- 
firmed” when necessary by the movements of other 
indices—e.g., the volume of daily dealings or prices of rail- 
way stocks—afford presumptive evidence of probability. 
amounting, in given situations, almost to certainty. Suppose 
a specified series of undulations in, say, The Financial News 
Industrial Share Index, occurring in conjunction with given 
movements in the “ confirmatory ” series, preceded a change 
in “dominant market trend” in 1928 and in 1936. Then, 
the “ chartist” argument runs, it is much more likely than 
not to herald a similar reversal of trend if it recurs in 1944. 

That is a fair summary of the basic tenets common to all 
market “chart theories” in their simplest and, mathe- 
matically, their most defensible form. Many of their 
humbler practitioners adopt a cruder and often slightly 
necromantic posture. An extensive quasi-technical vocabu- 
lary has grown up. Chartists eagerly scan their pictorial 
records for “repeated selling signals,” “triangles,” “breaks 
through the lower parallel,” “secondary reactions,” and so 
on, somewhat after the manner in which the Roman augurs 
examined the sacrificial entrails or the witches in “ Mac- 
beth ” prepared their stew. 

That chart interpretation should carry any association of 
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black magic is regrettable ; for it tends to divert the atien- 
tion of sceptics from its possibilities and of believers from 
its limitations. It*is, in fact, no more than an example of 
the practical application, in a particular context, of the 
general theory of probability. It is an accepted axiom among 
users of scientific methods that if A entails B in situation 
P in the year X, it is more likely to entail B than C, D or E 
in a similar situation, in years Y or Z. Of course, it may not— 
the “law” would hold if it were proved true four times 
out of seven, but a particular period may throw up one of 
the three exceptions. 

In this present month of November, 1944, a practitioner 
of “chart theory” may or may not be able to build up a 
convincing case for arguing that the general market situation 
resembles, in certain important respects, the position which 
existed eight years ago and, possibly, sixteen years ago. He 
cannot, however, proceed to draw the conclusion that market 
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prices must infallibly take the same course in 1945 as they 
did in 1937 or 1929. He must be content to show that the 
odds are in favour of their doing so. There is always the 
possibility that some new and overlooked factor mav be 
present, which will be powerful enough to swing the balance 
the opposite way. Indeed, the cautious phraseology in which 
many commercial exponents of chart theories voice their 
professional predictions suggests that they are, perhaps, a 
little more conscious of the limitations of the historical 
method than they would like their clients to know. 

There is, however, a further reason—operative, at least, 
in the kind of economy which Britain knew in times of 
peace—for allowing a measure of validity to “chart 
methods,” as a useful weapon in the investor’s armoury, 
provided their scope be accurately delimited. The pattern 
of market price fluctuations—the so-called “ market cycle” 
—is, normally, not an independent but a_ derived 
phenomenon. Ups and downs in the market conform 
broadly to ups and downs in industry, though experience 
shows that they frequently tend to precede them by some 
months in time (through the operations of informed 
insiders) and to exaggerate them in amplitude (because 
company profits, being a residual item, fluctuate more 
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widely than industrial activity). The turning points in 
market booms and slumps usually occur anything up to 
haif-a-year before the corresponding changes in national 
prosperity. When a peacetime series like The Economist’s 
Index of Business Activity dropped by 15 to 20 per cent 
between prosperity and depression, the index of ordinary 
share prices normally fell by 40 to 50 per cent. But the 
important point was that both sets of fluctuations had-a 
common cause, or set of causes. 

So long as market chart exponents confined themselves 
to inferences about the “ dominant market trend ”—i.e., the 
cyclical trend—they had the whole conspectus of economic 
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forces as their universe. Provided they were sufficiently 
diligent in accumulating, sifting, and building up their 
evidence, and in checking the movements of their market 
series with those of a really considerable number of “ ex- 
ternal” figures, they could afford to rely, with reasonable 
confidence, on the accuracy of their cyclical diagnoses. 
“Secondary” and “tertiary” market movements, super- 
imposed on the main cyclical trends, however, were quite 
another matter. These, it was discovered, were not paralleled 
by corresponding changes in non-market indices ; they were 
specialised fluctuations, usually of a “ financial” rather than 
a “real” character, registered only inside the market itself 
and proportionately hazardous as a basis for generalisation. 

A few examples may help to point a current moral in 
what has been irreverently described as a battle for the 
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investor’s suffrage between charts and brains. The charts 
accompanying this article afford a good example of the kind 
of diagram which those who employed “chart methods ” 
would have compiled for their purpose in two earlier periods 
when the share market was in a particularly interesting 
phase. The situation depicted in Chart A occurred when 
ordinary share prices were well set on an upward course 
which, in fact, was maintained for nearly another couple of 
years after the last dates shown on the chart. Chart B 
shows their course during a typical “bear market.” Both 
charts are drawn with a logarithmic vertical scale, so that 
equal percentage variations are represented by equal dis- 
tances. The two curves 
which have been plotted 
are, respectively, the sensitive 
equity share price index otf 
The Financial News and the 
number of bargains recorded 
in the Stock Exchange Lists 
(in hundreds). Observations 
in both cases have been taken 
daily. 

It will be noted that, al- 
though the main direction of 
the share index curve is up- 
ward on Chart A and down- 
ward on Chart B, there are at 
least five occasions on which 
its immediate direction is 
downward in the bull market 
and at least seven on which it 
is upward in the bear market. 
In other words, periods when 
the “dominant trend,” up- 
ward or downward, is inter- 
rupted for days, weeks or 
months at a time, are a charac- 
teristic feature of market 
experience, Their: incidence, 
however, to judge from the 
charts, appears to be far too 
irregular to be acceptable as 
evidence of probabilities 
affecting the main movement 
in any way whatever. As re- 

1938 gards the index of Stock Ex- 
change bargains, there is a 
tendency for the volume of 

dealings to move with the _ short-term market 
trend—that is, to rise (exaggeratedly) when the 
immediate course of the share index is upward and 
to fall when the share index is suffering a “secondary” 
or “tertiary” decline. Apart from that, all one can say is 
that the average volume of dealings is greater when share 
prices are high than when they are low—which, of course, 
is merely the same thing as saying that dealings are more 
active in a bull than in a bear market. 

The conclusion rather forcibly suggested by this evidence 
is that, so far as short-term market fluctuations are. con- 
cerned, expert research into what at present are classed as 
chance factors, must be carried much further before any 
really satisfactory “forecasting ” technique can be evolved. 

(To be concluded) 


New Building Materials 


T HE Englishman’s traditional home is a brick house. 
But brick construction is expensive of skilled building 
labour, which in the immediate post-war period will be 
more scarce than materials and which will in fact be the 
weakest link in the building chain. Suitable alternative 
materials to brick, such as cement, steel, and timber, 
make it possible to employ a higher proportion of unskilled 
labour—and also, in some cases, to build more quickly. 
Similar conditions of urgent demand after the last war led 
to the development of new types of houses, but their pro- 
duction was abandoned as soon as enough skilled labour 


bécame available to build the traditional brick house. Only . 


in Scotland did a need for experimental methods continue, 
where it was met by the formation in 1937 of the Scottish 
Special Housing Association, which has specialised in timber 
constructions. The long-term, as opposed to the immediate, 
demand for new building materials must depend upon 
whether they can achieve a reduction in housing costs. 
(Throughout this article, all materials alternative to brick 


are classed as new ; and the discussion is confined to houses 
only—not blocks of flats, etc.). Does a steel or concrete house 
give as good results for the same outlay of money as a brick 
one? The emphatic negative with which this question has 
so far been answered by the practice of the British industry 
owes something to the prejudice of tradition, but a great 
deal more to the fact that new methods of house construc- 
tion are of recent origin and need to be greatly improved 
by intensive research before they are fully acceptable. Their 
current claims may be much exaggerated, and it is still 
broadly true to say that the all-brick house cannot, at the 
moment, be beaten. Its alternative, it should be made clear, 
is not so much a house made entirely of some other material 
as one constructed of a combination of several materials, 
which may include brick. 

There are at present few authoritative data to show the 
relative advantages of new forms of house construction. A 
great number and variety of new methods were tried in the 
inter-war years ; but the experiments were mostly on a small 
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scale and undertaken at a time (before 1928) when the lack 
of competition meant that contract prices for all houses were 
roughly similar. There is little reliable information about 
costs, and few records were kept of the speed of erection. 
Such data as exist have been carefully sifted in the first of 
a number of studies on building materials to be undertaken 
by an inter-departmental committee,* as a preliminary to 
its task (not yet completed) of making recommendations for 
post-war building practice. 

Taking the standard brick house with 11-inch cavity 
wall as its basis of comparison, the committee found that 
what constitutes a satisfactory house has never been properly 
defined. It formulated, for the first time, the basic technical 
standards which should underlie all house construction, and 
then proceeded to consider how far, in each case, these 
standards were realised. It was found that nearly all 
materials, except brick, are defective under one or more of 
the headings which are laid down as determining a house’s 
habitability. These are strength and stability ; freedom from 
moisture penetration and condensation ; thermal insulation ; 
sound insulation; lack of fire hazard; easy maintenance 
and durability; and freedom from vermin infestation. 
Thus steel sheets exclude the rain but do not provide thermal 
insulation; concrete is, generally, a bad insulator; and 
timber suffers from a greater liability to fire hazard and 
vermin infestation. The logical solution is to combine the 
materials in such a way as to secure the particular advantages 
of each; and, partly as an alternative and partly as an 
additional necessity, to select wall linings and methods of 
external rendering and painting very carefully so that they 
fit and supplement the main walling materials used. It is in 
the use of new walling systems that most experience has so 
far been gained, and not in flooring or roofing—al!though 
the use of steel for these latter purposes has possibilities. 

The results of the inter-departmental committee’s investi- 
gation showed, as a very tentative hypothesis, that the new 
types of house examined were, in the main, roughly similar 
to brick in cost and, apart from a number of remediable 
mistakes, in quality and appearance as well. It is possible 
to draw a few specific conclusions. 


For the purpose of saving skilled labour, the best results 
come from factory prefabrication of steel frames, metai 


panels, and timber frames, and from many types of poured. 


concrete construction, all of which use extensive unskilled 
labour. On the whole, frames, especially steel frames, are 
usually preferable to panels, and all-steel houses (of which 
a number were built) less satisfactory than the use of a steel 
frame in conjunction with light internal and external 
claddings of, other materials. Steel structures offer good 
possibilities, if combined with highly complex wall boards. 
Satisfactory boards are now in production, but may prove 
costly. It is claimed that all types of house, including 
brick, can benefit from using a light steel superstructure, 
which gives cohesion before building commences. The 
saving in speed and in the avoidance of scaffolding is said 
to offset the fact that steel itself costs more than brick. 

Timber has: been widely used as a building material in 
the United States, Sweden, and elsewhere, and wholly or 
mainly. factory-built houses have been produced abroad on 
a large scale ; but it has been little used in this country, and 
the shortage of supplies, which will last for some years, 
and its comparatively high price must severely limit its 
post-war use. Savings of 20 per cent and more claimed for 
timber houses have not so far been realised in practice. 

Concrete constructions have been the most frequent 
alternatives to brick in this country, and concrete walls have 
been constructed either of a single-leaf layer, poured on the 
site, or of precast slabs or blocks which are usually jointed 
to load-bearing piers. Even in the latter case, the slabs are 
better cast on the building site, and concrete prefabrication 
has only limited possibilities. Houses of concrete slabs do not 
save skilled labour in the same way as poured concrete 
houses, since the casting of the slabs requires a certain 
minimum of skill. But their general value is perhaps greater 
and the committee went so far as to say that “with good 
organisation (these houses) should be built more cheaply 
and quickly than brick houses.” These possibilities have so 
far been vitiated. and maintenance costs greatly increased 
by the use of unsound aggregates—especially faulty clinker 
aggregate—for whose composition a British Standard has 
now been introduced. The Ministry of Works is now in- 
quiring into the possibilities of producing some selected 
forms of light-weight aggregates and concretes. In addition, 
the danger of cracking in concrete makes the use of some 
light reinforcement generally desirable. 





** Post-War Building Studies: No. 1, House Construction ” 
(H.M.S.O., 2s.). 
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Highly interesting types of. wall or building board, nearly: 
all of them satisfactory improvements on old-fashioned 
plastering (which can be done over a number of the boards), 
were considered by the committee. They are made from 
widely differing materials, each of which has some defect. 
Consequently, composite boards give the best results—for 
instance, in the United States insulating fibreboard is com- 
bined with the hygienic, self-decorative value of laminated 
plastics and sold under the name of “ fibre-tile board.” Few 
composite boards have, so far, been produced in this country. 
Sheet materials can always be glued together on the building 
site, but the use of resin-bonded plywood—and the develop- 
ment of the plastics industry generally—hold important 
possibilities for the prefabrication of composite boards. Some 
standardisation of size is especially necessary in the pro- 
duction of wall-boards, whose width varies enormously at 
present, severely limiting their range of application. 


* 


It is impossible to enumerate al! the new materials and 
methods which may have a valuable part to play in future 
housing construction. Many new building materials, un- 
like brick, can be used under widely different forms. 
Timber, for example, can be used to provide the entire shell 
of a house or merely the framework, or it can be repulped 
to form a valuable plastic material for wall linings such 
as resin-bonded plywood (in this form the disadvantages 
of importing timber arising from its bulkiness are reduced) ; 
or, again, timber waste products can be bonded with 
cement to form new types of light-weight aggregate. (Con- 
crete itself can be combined, in different proportions, with 
a great variety of materials ranging from coke breeze to 
sawdust). Again, the combination on the site of what may 
already. be highly composite materials can be done in in- 
numerable ways. 

But for the great wealth of possibilities thus opened up 
by new materials and methods to be even partially realised, 
a number of urgent steps must be taken. To start with, the 
greater the number of materials—or sections—in a house, 
the more essential becomes a much greater standardisation 
of the various parts. This need—already experienced in the 
provision of factory-produced internal fittings—becomes 
much stronger where part or all of the main structure is 
to be prefabricated. The cost of prefabrication is closely 
related to the scale of production, and a fair-sized demand 
is thus necessary for the employment of many new types 
of building technique. Bulk purchases of prefabricated 
materials by the Government are one way of reducing 
building costs. They also assure industry of large and con- 
tinuous orders which are essential if it is to make an 
effective contribution to housing. 

Prefabricated structures should display their special 
advantages. These include greater adaptability—it is much 
easier to change the size and nature of rooms and passages ; 
and greater elasticity—it is easy to add new external seciions 
and economy in floor space, which for brick-building is the 
principal determinant of total cost, is relatively unimportant. 
The appearance of some new types of house has been un- 
attractive—partly due to the fact that some of the main 
materials used need very careful rendering to look present- 
able. Much more attention should be paid to architecturai 
design, in which new and pleasing styles could be evolved tc 
suit the characteristics of new materials. Finally, the use of 
new materials increases the need for co-ordination between 
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.the many trades engaged on some branch of house construc- 

tion. It is partly the lack of proper organisation within the 
building industry proper—between contractors, surveyors 
and architects, for instance—which has given Britain its low 
standard. of efficiency compared with the United States 
revealed by the Bossom Report. It is especially necessary— 
indeed, it is absolutely vital—to the utilisation of a wide 
range of materials to provide machinery which will bring 
satisfactorily together, so that each can contribute of its best, 
hand craftsmanship and the machine—or building and in- 
dustry. This urgent need has led to the proposal, from the 
Committee for Industria! and Scientific Provision of Housing, 
for a Housing Production Council. 

Enough has been said to indicate that, as a whole, new 
materials have valuable possibilities, although it is difficult 
to single out which individual materials afford the best 
investments. This will depend partly upon which of their 
present and future combinations turn out to be most satis- 
factory. At the moment there is no best method of house 
construction, and the most skilful and ingenious combina- 
tion of the many new building materials can show to date 
few improvements (in value for money) upon the 11-inch 
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cavity: wall brick house which is equipped with modern 
fittings. But the point to remember is that the application 
of science to the building industry is still in its infancy. 
Research has great possibilities and changes may come 
rapidly. It can at least be said that for economy in 
skilled labour during the period of its acute shortage, 
especially good possibilities are offered by prefabricated 
steel frames and by poured types of concrete con- 
struction. When cost becomes once more the ll- 
important factor, it is difficult to predict which, if any, of 
the systems discussed will survive. But steel frames and 
houses of (this time) precast concrete blocks have again a 
good chance, and new types of wall and building board 
should have an assured market. A satisfactory synthesis 
may be reached between, for instance, brick and steel. The 
present possibilities of new materials may perhaps point in 
the direction of bigger and (in some ways) better rather 
than cheaper houses. To raise housing standards is ex- 
tremely important. But it is even more certain that any 
methods which can cheapen the much too high existing 
cost of housing deserves every encouragement and will have 
great success. 


Business Notes 


Thomas-Baldwins Fusion 


The Thomas-Baldwins fusion is plainly of the first 
importance for the future of the tinplate industry. Also, 
among its other implications, is a very substantial 
adjustment in the steel-sheet trade. In tinplate, the 
position is that the industry possesses one modern 
plant, that of Richard Thomas at Ebbw Vale. while 
the rest of the country’s equipment is in old hand 
mills. It is believed that Richard Thomas .owns, or 
controls, almost half the total capacity of the country; of 
this total possibly 40 per cent is covered by the new plant 
at Ebbw Vale. A further amount of possibly one-seventh is 
owned by Baldwins, while the next largest unit is believed 
to be Briton Ferry, with something like one-tenth of the 
capacity. There are a couple more concerns of similar size 
and a number of very small ones. Some of this capacity is 
considered “ redundant” and plans for its elimination have 
been under consideration, without any great success, for a 
long period. The evolution of a successful scheme was to 
be followed by plans for the erection of more modern 
plant, presumably an up-to-date copy of Ebbw Vale, and 
it is widely assumed that it will be under the same control 
as that unit. Richard Thomas and Baldwins had already 
undertaken to abandon two-thirds of their old hand mills 
as a contribution to the scheme, but the terms of compen- 
sation could not be agreed. So much for the internal set-up. 
As to the outlook, the position is that one continuous mill, 
as at Ebbw Vale, cannot cope with the domestic demand 
without assistance. Further, tinplate is one of the things 
for which there will almost certainly be a considerable 
export demand, and it is one of the fields in which the manu- 
facturer is anxious to expand his overseas sales. It is evi- 
dent that, in these circumstances, the near future—a period 
of some years before a new continuous mill can be working 
—will involve cooperation by some at least of the old hand 
mills. Evidently speed is essential, and it was, perhaps, the 
main object of reaching the projected fusion that it does in 
fact resolve the conflict of interest between old and new 
plant. It is likely that there will be no difficulty in finding 
terms acceptable to the few large: firms outside the fusion, 
and that cash compensation can be paid, where necessary, 
to firms to suspend the use of old mills for the manufacture 
of tinplate without raising the price to the consumer by 
more than, possibly, a half of one per cent. It is impossible, 
until full terms are published, to say what the real cost of 
the compromise will be, but it is evident that, if it is only 
of the order suggested, it may well be in the national 
interest if the only alternative is continued delay. 


* * *x 


Monopoly Dangers 


The fusion in itself will not do a great deal to increase 
the element of monopoly enjoyed by Richard Thomas in 
tinplate. But, if that company owns the second new mill, 
monopoly will be virtually complete, even if none of the 
other interests joins. There can be little doubt that the 


tusion will favour a monopolistic set-up by withdrawing the 
only competitor with really large resources. Actually, pool- 
ing or cartel arrangements existed in tinplate at various 
times before the war, but there was, even up to the present 
tuume, the remote contingency of an effective challenge to 
any effort at price control. The fusion must not, however, 
be judged solely from the angle of tinplate, which is far 
from being the principal asset of Baldwins—although it may 
prove to be one of the main assets transferred—and is 
perhaps not a majority interest of Richard Thomas. The 


steel and steel sheet sides of Baldwins are of substantial . 


interest in the national context and in that of finding em- 
ployment in South Wales, while the new aluminium and 
light alloy business is by no means negligible, although the 
future of this type of business is at present far from clear. 
When the extent of assets actually to be transferred and 
the degree of co-operation between the new Baldwins hold- 
ing company and the Richard Thomas group are fully 
known, it will probably be found that the ramifications of 
the fusion cover a considerable section of the whole stee! 
industry. It is, of course, claimed that concentration of 
control in a few hands is essential for modernisation and 
effective bargaining power. If, as seems certain, the policy 
has official support, the public is entitled to demand full 
information and official supervision directed to ensuring 
that the benefits claimed do in fact emerge and that they 
enure to the public after due provision for capital replace- 
ment and remuneration for any remaining element of risk. 


* x ¥ 
Principles and Practice 


The United States Commodity Credit Corporation has 
lost no time in implementing the provisions of the Surplus 
War Property Act of last month, which authorised it to sell 
farm surpluses in foreign markets at world prices even if 
this means the granting of export subsidies. Last week the 
Corporation fixed export subsidies for raw cotton and wheat, 
but there is no indication that these will, in fact, be con- 
fined to war surpluses. In spite of a heavy crop, the United 
States is expected to have little wheat available for com- 
mercial export this season. In cotton, on the other hand, 
available supplies will be big enough for a substantial export 
trade ; but America’s export surplus in cotton can hardly 
be classified as surplus war property. At the beginning of 
the season stocks were about 11 million bales, that is, they 
were almost as large as the new crop; yet the new crop is 
not expected to equal the average of the pre-war decade, 
and stocks, large though they were at: the beginning of the 
present season, were about one-fifth smaller than at the 
outbreak of war. The resumption of subsidised cotton ex- 
ports, in fact, suggests that the Government has decided to 
continue the policy adopted before the war of increasing 
its share of world trade in cotton, which had previously been 
reduced because prices had been deliberately raised above 
world prices as a means of improving the position of cotton 
growers. If this is to be the policy, countries such as Brazil 
and India, which had benefited from the restrictive policy 
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previously pursued by the United States, are bound to suffer 
unless—an unlikely event—total exports rise to, and are 
maintained at, a level which will enable them to maintain the 
volume of their exports at the same price as that which 
would obtain in the absence of the American subsidy. This 
has been fixed at four cents a pound, but is apparently 
subject to adjustment if this should be necessary to sustain 
American shipments. It may be that the threat of dumping, 
which the United States abhors in principle, is primarily 
calculated to induce other cotton-growing countries to join 
an international cartel, though these are no less violently 
denounced in principle. If this is, indeed, the meaning of the 
subsidies, the United States could hardly be shocked by the 
inference drawn elsewhere that it is ready to depart from 
principles when their application is inconvenient in practice. 


«x 7 * * 


Protecting Overseas Investments 


Mr Molson raised in Parliament last week the vital 
need to protect such overseas investments as Britain has 
not sold to help pay for the war. Income from these invest- 
ments not only provides a valuable source of taxation, but— 
much more important—foreign currency with which to pur- 
chase vitally needed imports. Mr Law’s reply showed the 
Government’s determination to take any possible steps to pre- 
vent unfair and discriminating treatment by foreign govern- 
ments. But what steps can be taken? The idea of a new, wider, 
and more official council of protection, which would extend 
to investments in private companies the protection already 
given by the Council of Foreign Bondholders to govern- 
mental and municipal borrowing, was rightly rejected. Such 
a council would have to deal with widely assorted cases, 
already represented (unlike bondholders) by their own elected 
boards, and frequently in a position to gain more from 
local than from Governmental action. The threat to curtail 
imports from an offending country is this country’s chief 
economic weapon, but it is one that needs extremely careful 
timing, and should only be used very sparingly, if at all. 
It is, in fact, hard to know what to do with an offending 
country. It is when the offending country is prosperous 
and has itself a favourable balance of payments, that default, 
obstruction, or discrimination becomes wholly inexcusable. 
This is the chief ground of complaint against Argentina’s 
treatment of the private investor. Mr Law pointed out 
that the exchange concessions recently granted to the 
Argentine railways cannot compensate for the inadequate 
earnings which result from compulsorily low fares and 
charges. He stated that the Argentine authorities are self- 
admittedly postponing the question of railway reform and 
reorganisation for use as a bargaining counter in post-war 
trade negotiations. Sooner or later the Argentine Govern- 
ment will either have to acquire the railways and other 
transport itself, or make it possible for these undertakings to 
re-equip themselves. This will be the time for the British 
Government to. bring all its influence to bear, although the 
hope of securing anything approaching justice seems very 
slight. Meanwhile, in hopeful distinction from the “ rogue’s 
gallery,” Guatemala is redeeming its external debt at par and 
Paraguay is expected to produce a satisfactory scheme for 
service on its external debt. 


* * * 


France’s Liberation Loan 


Last Sunday, a fortnight after the opening of subscrip- 
tion lists, General de Gaulle appealed to the people in a 
broadcast to ensure that the three per cent Liberation Loan 
will be not merely a success—this, he said, was assured— 
but a triumph of the confidence of the French people in 
France. He emphasised the potential threat to financial 
stability arising from excessive holdings of cash, and he 
appealed to national pride by asking what status, and what 
place France would have if she appeared to her Allies as a 
country unable to put her affairs in order. General de Gaulle 
has thus made the response to the loan a test of con- 
fidence. Only a resounding response can now satisfy this 
test—to meet its purpose, it has been stated, at least 
frs. 100,000 million must be subscribed. If the Loan turns 
out to be a triumph, the initial hurdle in restoring financial 
Stability will have been overcome, and the Government’s 
reliance on the voluntary co-operation of the people will 
have been justified. Much is at stake. In Great Britain, the 
results of a Government appeal of this nature could be 
Measured by the response to it within a few days of its 
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launching ; in France, however, which neither has the 
habit of, nor the machinery for, quick subscription, it may 
take some weeks before the response can be measured. 


* * x 


Franc-Mark Exchange Rate 


As the French armies liberate Alsace and Lorraine their 
currency follows them, and is being exchanged for the reichs- 
marks that had been circulating in these territories since 
their incorporation in the Reich. The French authorities, 
acting on their own initiative, have fixed an exchange rate 
of 15 francs to one reichsmark for the conversion of locally 
held German currency. This rate is widely out of alignment 
with the rates fixed by the Allied authorities for francs and 
marks, namely, 200 francs and 40 marks to the pound, with 
corresponding rates for the dollar. Taking the rate fixed 
by the French authorities for the conversion of reichsmarks 
and the Allied rate of 40 marks to the pound, the cross parity 
between francs and sterling becomes 600 francs to the 
pound. Looking at the equation from the angle of the official 
franc rate of 200 to the pound, the reichsmark-franc con- 
version rate gives a sterling-mark parity of 13} marks to the 
pound, against the official rate of 40. These are huge dis- 
parities, but this figure is probably nearer the true parity 
than 40 Rm. = £1, and unless the operations they govern are 
hedged with considerable care and reservations, they may lead 
to damaging arbitrage traffic. To arbitrage across a battle- 
front may have its difficulties, but they are difficulties that 
will not be altogether proof against the temptation of a 200 
per cent profit. One result of the advertisement of this highly 
favourable mark-franc rate may well be to create in the part 
of Alsace-Lorraine yet to be liberated a much greater density 
of reichsmark currency than obtained until recently. The 
motives of the French authorities in fixing so favourable a 
rate of conversion can readily be understood and appreciated. 
They do not wish to penalise their nationals who had reichs- 
mark currency forced on them since 1940. The rate of 15 
francs to the mark, in other words, is a compassionate and 
not a market rate. Great care will have to be taken, how- 
ever, to prevent this compassion from flowing into the wrong 
pockets. 


Businesses for Sale 


The announcement over last week-end, that the Govern- 
ment is prepared to re-sell five businesses taken over during 
the war, marks a further step in removing the direct war- 
time ownership of manufacture. So far as is known, the 
total number of companies taken over is small and in these 
five cases the individual concerns are of quite moderate size. 
By far the largest, as judged by capital, is John Fowler 
and Company, of Leeds, with a paid-up capital of £200,000. 
The announcement states that the shares are to be sold 
to approved buyers, but the intention is that each concern 
should be taken over by a single buyer. Further, although 
the Ministry of Supply no longer considers Government 
ownership useful, it is only prepared to sell to people of 
whom it approves. The basis of selection is the same as 
that adopted in selecting occupants for Government fac- 
tories. It may be recalled that on July 25th the President 
of the Board of Trade definitely rejected the principle of 
competitive tender in favour of a choice by the authorities. 
The principles guiding that choice were to be balanced 
distribution of industry in the area; the need to expand 
exports and to maintain a suitable war potential; the 
requirements of town and country planning and the ability 
of the purchaser to use the factory with a minimum of 
reconstruction. To these are added in this announcement, 
ability to develop production and give employment. It 
will certainly be objected that the surest criterion of ability 
to use the assets to be acquired is provided by the price 
which the purchaser is prepared to pay, but under existing 
conditions it might well be the case that the purchaser 
might wish to restrict development of the particular line 
of business acquired. There is, therefore, much to be said 
for a careful “vetting ” of all offers, although it is by no 
means clear how due weight is to be given to all the con- 
siderations. which Mr Dalton wishes to keep in mind. With 
such small concerns there is little point in urging that the 
share capital shall be spread. But, when it comes to a sale 
of some of the larger undertakings—Short Brothers is a 
case in point—there may be legitimate objections if the 
public is not given an opportunity to re-acquire an interest. 
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BINC on Prefabricated Houses 


The Building Industries National Council—its asso- 
ciated bodies include, among others, the National Federa- 
tion of Building Trade Employers, as well as the National 
Federation of Building Trade Operatives—has given its 
qualified support to the adoption of prefabrication methods 
in a report issued last week. BINC admits that prefabrica- 
tion methods should be “regarded under normal circum- 
stances as a form of technical progress.” It agrees that the 
adoption of a scheme making maximum use of standardisa- 
tion and mass-production methods would add to the capacity 
of the traditional industry, and, hence, make for higher speed 
and lower costs. It suggests caution in the arbitrary intro- 
duction of new processes employing improved materials, 
and recommends the provision of adequate safeguards, 
especially the formulation of standards. In view of the long 
life expected from houses, adequate safeguards.to ensure 
durability are, indeed, essential. But for all the support 
given to technical progress in the report, it does not 
sufficiently emphasise the overriding need of. bringing 
adequate new homes within the means of the income groups 
that could not afford them before the war. 


* x * 


Ciothes Stocks and Output 


The building up of war supplies for the European 
battles made necessary the removal of more clothing workers 
from civilian production early this year. In addition, Service 
demands have been heavy, both for uniforms and for de- 
mobilisation outfits. This has meant that stocks have had 
to be drawn upon to meet the civilian ration to a greater 
extent than has been the case since clothes rationing began. 
The latest statistics reveal a disquieting position. During 
August and September, retail sales rose, mainly owing to 
the issue of a new block of coupons, and stocks were drawn 
upon to meet the demand. At the end of September, ac- 
cording to the Retail Trade Report published in the Board 
of Trade fournal for November 11th, the value (at cost) of 
stocks of women’s wear was 19.2 per cent below the level 
of a year before, and that of men’s and boys’ clothing stocks 
dropped 22.4 per cent. The Wholesale Textile Association 
figures show more serious reductions in stocks over the 
same period of 29.6 per cent in women’s and children’s 
wear, and 27.1 per cent in men’s and boys’ clothing. The 
potential dangers inherent in an exhaustion of stocks has 
not escaped the Board of Trade.. Efforts are being made to 
raise production by a gradual increase in the labour force. 
The principle to be followed is that skilled clothing workers 
who are released from war production will be allowed to 
return to clothing firms, who may take on workers up to the 
limit of the approved labour force (a percentage of the 
number employed in June, 1942), which has in some cases 
been increased, It will take time before sufficient labour 
can return to the production of civilian clothing, and in 
the interval scarcity is likely. While the position is serious, 
it is not desperate. The danger of a reduction in the ration 
can be averted by two parallel courses of action. One is the 
increased production already promised, and the other is 
the voluntary curtailment and postponement of consump- 
tion wherever and whenever possible, until output is higher 
and stocks are replenished. There will be an additional 
demand from service-men for garments not included in the 
demobilisation outfit. Output must take this into account. 
Only when stocks are large enough to cover this contingency, 
as well as to improve the present stock position, can any 
increase in the basic ration be contemplated. 


* x * 


Australian Banking Legislation 


Next year should see the introduction of controversial 
banking legislation in Australia. The exact provisions of the 
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proposed laws are a well-kept secret, but there is li 
doubt about the Government’s intentions. A sues 7... 
Federal Cabinet, led by Mr Chifley, the Treasurer and Mr 
Lazzarini, his assistant, favours the nationalisation of bank- 
ing, and the complete control of the Commonwealth Bank 
by the Government. Dr. Evatt, the Attorney General, during 
the course of the referendum campaign last summer, was 
asked how the Government proposed to get the money to 
implement its post-war plans, and whether it intended to 
get control of the Commonwealth Bank, and use money 
from that source.” To that, Dr. Evatt replied, “ Yes, that is 
Labour’s policy, and now that the Labour Government is in 
power in both Houses, it is going to carry it into effect.” 
These intentions must in recent weeks have crystallised into 
the first drafts of proposed bills, for there has been a 
sudden outburst of anticipatory protests both from the 
political opposition in Australia and from the commercial 


banks. The National Bank of Australasia has recently issued ° 


a public statement condemning the extension of Govern- 
ment control of the banks as a threat to public confidence 
in the banking system. The chairman of the Bank of 
Adela:de has warned the country that Government control 
of banking would lead to inefficiency and heavy loss to the 
taxpayer. Mr Menzies has stated that it is an open secret 
that the Labour Government intended to introduce legisla- 
tion placing rigid controls of a permanent kind on the 
Australian banking system, and to deal drastically with the 
position of the Commonwealth Bank. He specified the latter 
charge by suggesting that the Government proposed to 
reduce the board of the Commonwealth Bank to a purely 
advisory status, leaving the effective control of the bank’s 
policy to the Government of the day. Fortunately for Aus- 
tralia, the storm over the control of the banking system will 
break at a time when the Commonwealth’s external finances 
- strong. The — funds of the Commonwealth Bank 
ave risen over the past year from 000 
£139,000,000. At the outbreak of the war oS - 
paaeenate. This position will allow the contestants to 
ave their domestic guarrel withou 
Catan t undue concern for what 


x * * 


Australian Conversions 
The report, so far lacking official confirmation, that the 


- £4,000,000 of Queensland 3} per cent stock falling due on 


January 1, 1945, is to be repaid in full without option of 
conversion raises the much larger question of the treatment 
of the loans with optional maturities next year. It may be 
recalled that in the last extensive borrowing and conversion 
operations, the Commonwealth and States raised very large 
sums at 5 per cent repayable 1945-75. If to these stocks 
is added a 5 per cent loan of New South Wales repayable 
1945-65, the total involved exceeds £100 million. The first 
of thése maturities occurs on July Ist, and a large proportion 
of them fall due in the autumn so that it will be some time 
before any action is called for. Meanwhile,, it is extremely 
probable that all opportunities will be taken to prepare the 
market for a substantial cut in interest rates. The present 
indications are that Commonwealth credit is on a 3} per 
cent basis. A cut from the § per cent running on the stocks 
to be converted would cause a number of investors 10 
look elsewhere, but they will not easily find a return much 
in excess of 3} per cent in trustee securities. The Common- 
wealth is in a very strong position since it can effect a 
substantial repayment if it so desires. Figures for the 
accumulation of sterling resources are given in the note above 
and if expansion continues at the present rate, it seems 
probable that there will be a repayment large enough to 
force the rate offered on the remainder down to 3} per cent 
if not lower. At current prices, it already pays the ordinary 
investor to sell these stocks. These conversions, with similar 
operations in the few succeeding years by both Australia 
and New Zealand will make a drastic change in the return 
obtainable on that portion of Dominion loans which may 
then remain in existence. 


* * * 


L’Appetit Vient ... 


Spokesmen for India lose no opportunity of reminding 
the world at large of the debts to their country which the 
United Kingdom is accumulating as a result of the war. 
The latest occasion for pressing this reminder has been 
provided by the international business conference now being 
held in New York, where the Indian delegation appears to 
have called a Press conference at which a certain amount of 
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dirty: Empire linen was washed in public. The burden oi 
the Indians’ complaint was that India was not given com- 
plete and uniettered freedom to dispose of the proceeds 
of her exports to the dollar area. They disclosed that last 
March India was allowed to retain 20 per cent of her net 
income of exchange other than sterling. The surplus in 
question must refer mainly to US dollars, of which India’s 
receipts have greatly increased as a result of the substantia! 
US military expenditure in that country. The dollars are not 
being spent, but are accumulating as a reserve for future 
use. This concession does not appear to have satisfied the 
Indian representatives at the business conference. They “ see 
no justification for the continuation of an Empire dollar 
pool,” and as a first step toward its liquidation they have 
pressed for a declaration by Great Britain on the extent of 
its dollar holdings. These are the kinds of questions and 
pressures to which Great Britain has laid herself open 
through a financial agreement which over the five years of 
war has enabled India to repay £360 million of sterling 
debt and, over and above this, to accumulate £870 million 
of sterling assets. Here is another illustration of the proverb: 
L’appetit vient en mangeant. 


* * x 


The Gold Cure 


Gold sovereigns continue to be made available to the 
Greek public through market sales by the Bank of Greece. 
They are being sold at 2,400 drachmas per sovereign, which 


is four times the official rate of the pound. Since the. 


sovereign in Great Britain is worth 39s. paper, it will be 
seen that the coin is being sold to the Greek public at twice 
the official sterling price for gold. In this respect the sales 
of gold in Greece conform to those made, on official account, 
in the Middle East and in India. The programme of 
gold sales in Greece has been justified on two counts: that 
it will foster confidence in the new drachma, and that in 
the continued absence of consumer goods, gold serves the 
essential purpose of providing some objective on which the 
purchasing power of the currency can be exercised and 
therefore tested. Neither argument holds much weight in the 
peculiar circumstances obtaining in Greece. The gold coins 
sold to the public appear to vanish from circulation. The, 
fact that the new currency has a 100 per cent backing of 
gold and foreign currency does not endow it with its pur- 
chasing power. That value dérives from the limitation of its 
issue and from the volume of goods against which it can 
be tendered. The new currency is very strictly limited owing 
largely to the fact that. the former drachma circulation 
against which it was issued had lost the greater part of its 
global value. Admittedly, new drachma_ notes are steadily 
finding their way into circulation, but it cannot be sa‘d that 
Greece is now suffering from a redundancy of currency. It 
is where such redundancy occurs—as in India, for example 
—that sales of gold are justified. In the conditions that 
obtain in Greece the gold sold to the public is unlikely to 
achieve much more than provide a convenient hoarding 
medium for the wealthy. 


* * * 


Belgium Taxes War Profits 


Following the compulsory conversion of currency and 
blocking of bank accounts, the Belg'an Government have 
tackled an even more formidable problem: the retrospec- 
tive taxation of war profits. Not to pay taxes during the war 
was evidence, or could be pleaded as evidence, of resistance 
to the Germans. This happy combination of virtue and 
expediency is now over, and the time for paying up arrears 
has come. The first step in assessing these profits is the 
taking of a detailed inventory of all private fortunes in 
Belgium and a request for justification of the means by 
which any surpluses over the amounts held in 1940 have 
been acquired. The compulsory declaration of bank notes 
and blocking of bank accounts went some way towards pro- 
viding the data required for this investigation. Obvious!v, 
these two items left undisclosed many other types of assets 
into which war profits might have been canalised. Those 
are now being declared and analysed in the most meticu- 
lous probe into private fortunes which any Belg'an Govern- 
ment has ever dared to undertake. Resentment is said to be 
considerable, which is understandable, but does not by any 
means disprove the need or justification of the Govern- 
ment’s initiative. Resentment against the currency conver- 
sion was also keen and widespread. Last week there 
were noisy demonstrations by the shopkeepers of 


| Til 
Brussels outside the Ministry oi Finance demanding larger 
releases of bank notes. The opponents to the monetary 
purge have gained new and surprising allies: the Beigian 
Communists. During last week-end’s anti-Government 
demonstration in Brussels there were Communist banners 
demanding the immediate release of all bank balances up 
to 50,000 francs. The Communst party is evidently anxious ° 
to gain the confidence of the middle-class. But most men 
of good will in Belgium have admitted both the courage 
and the justice of the Government’s attempted soiution of 
thes currency problem. When the data on war profits is 
completed, a heavy retrospective tax on them will be levied. 
This is expected to yield over 50,000 million francs—or 
about half the note circulation at the time of liberation. 
This operation, if it succeeds, should play its own highly 
important part in speeding the process of currency deflation 
and getting the circulation down to the basis from which 
healthy re-expansion can begin. 


x x x 


More Capacity for “Electricity 


The Central Electricity Board has announced details 
about its post-war expansion programme. Broadiy, the 
capacity of selected generating stations supplying the grid is 
to be increased by 3,000,000 kilowatts during the per.od up 
to the winter of 1948. This 1s equal to about a third of the 
instalied capacity in 1939--it was then 8,875,000. If the post- 
war programme is fulfiiled in time, the total capacity of 
selected stations in the winter of 1948 will, of course, exceed 
the 1939 figure not merely by 3,000,000 kilowatts but also 
by the new capacity instalied during the war. No figures 
have been released for war-time additions—it is difficult to 
understand the continued ban on publication—but those 
may be equivalent to as much as 1,500,000 kilowatts. Total 
capacity at the end of 1948 is thus planned to show an 
increase of nearly So per cent over the pre-war total. This 
is a substantial increase, but in view of the large-scale 
house construction plan and of the need for modernising 
British industry, it is hardiy excessive. By the terms of 
the Electricity (Suppiy) Act, 1926, the increase in capacity 
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planned by the CEB is to be financed by the owners of 
selected stations; it is estimated that the expenditure on 
new capacity will exceed £90,000,000—though the basis of 
this estimate has not been disclosed. Total expenditure, 
inclusive of distribution and consumers’ equipment, will be 
appreciably higher. Since export demand for electrical 
‘ equipment is also expected to be good, the electrical equip- 
ment industry seems assured of a heavy volume of orders 


after the war. 
* * * 


Help for Hydro-Electricity 


Another step towards helping the development of 
hydro-electricity in the Highlands has been taken by the 
introduction of .a Bill to reduce the high level of local 
rates in Scotland, whose present method of calculation 
bears far more heavily upon water-power than upon steam 
electricity undertakings. The chief beneficiary of this Bill 
will be the North of Scotland Hydro-Electric Board, the 
non-profit making body set up last year to bring prosperity 
to the Highlands by a policy of large-scale electric genera- 
tion and cheap local rates. It has suggested two big schemes 
involving an initial outlay of £54 million for Central 
Perthshire and £4.6 million for Loch Sloy. These have 
still to. receive Government assent, and opposition, which 
should be surmounted, has come from large landowners and 
(in the case of Loch Sloy) from the county council, whose 
water supply must be properly safeguarded. Low costs are 
all-important to the Board’s success and for the influx of 
light industries. The Board is confident that its generating 
costs can be kept at least as low as the best steam stations 
in the country, and the new rating concessions should 
enable its costs to be considerably lower. But the chief 
difficulty in hydro-electricity is that, for the same plant 
capacity, the initial capital outlay is about twice as much 
as in steam generation. The Treasury can guarantee the 
Board’s borrowing up to £30 million (which is, in fact, 
its intended outlay over 30 years), but the Board’s heavy 
capital expenditure will unavoidably involve it in high 
interest charges. Hence the crucial issue will be the size 
and profitability of the Board’s bulk exports of electricity 
to the Central Electricity Board for use in the Lowlands. 
It is the duty, and it is certainly the wish, of the Develop- 
ment Board to use this surplus revenue to extend electricity 
supplies, and to reduce rates, to Highland consumers. The 
ideal is that the whole of the Highlands and Western 
Isles shall be covered by a network of plentiful and cheap 
power, encouraging light and crofters’ industries, helping 
agriculture and improving domestic conditions. One diffi- 
culty is that the Board has no power of direct supply to 
the most accessible parts of the Highlands (which are 
naturally the area most suitable for development), since 
they are already served by existing supply undertakings ; 
and its service to the very isolated areas left, which are 
so far completely without supplies, must necessarily be 
uneconomic. Care should be taken to see that the 
advantages of cheap electricity. fall where they are most 
needed in the Highlands, which have gained much en- 
couragement from the Board’s proposals. 


* * < 


Second Thoughts 


Shareholders in the Tinsley Park Colliery Company 
may think themselves fortunate that a few of their number 
held out for an investigation eight months ago. At the end 
of last year the United Steel Companies, who had for some 
time been general managers and part owners of the Tinsley 
Company, made an offer of one share of £1 for every five 
similar stock units of the colliery company. The United 
Steel ordinary then stood at about 24s. 6d., while the 
Tinsley Park ordinary, which have an imperfect market, 
were quoted around 6s. 6d. The reasons urged for accept- 
ance of the offer by United Sicel were the large overdraft, 
£230,000, of J. and G. Wells, a Tinsley subsidiary, and the 
need to raise new capital, The suggestion was endorsed 
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by the then directors of Tinsley and accepted by them in 
respect of their own holdings. Subsequently acceptances 
were received from holders.of a majority of the capital of 
£775,532, but the stipulated 90 per cent acceptance was 
not forthcoming and the offer was finally withdrawn. 
Following the 1944 annual meeting and an extra-ordinary 
meeting called by dissentient shareholders, the board of 
Tinsley was largely changed, certain assets were realised 
and the overdraft reduced to a satisfactory level. J. and G. 
Wells is working at a profit but needs considerable outlay, 
and Kilnhurst, another colliery subsidiary, is running at a 
loss. In addition, Kilnhurst is under obligation to supply 
coking coal to Stewarts and Lloyds. The new Tinsley 
chairman has secured a conditional offer from the Manvers 
Main Colliery to purchase Kilnhurst, in consideration of 
which United Steel are prepared to take over J. and G. 
Wells and to assume some part of the obligations with re- 
gard to the supply of coking coal. As part of this arrange- 
ment, they now offer for each £1 stock unit in Tinsley, 
not as before one-fifth of a share, now quoted at about 
26s. 6d., but 12s. 6d. in cash. In January the original offer 
seemed reasonably fair on the information provided. No 
mention was made of realisable assets or of particular diffi- 
culties, other than financial, at Kilnhurst. It is difficult to 
see what the new chairman has achieved which might not 
have been accomplished by any competent board which 
was in touch with the situation. It can only be hoped that 
the success which has crowned the labours of the dissen- 
tient minority on this occasion will encourage other share- 
holders to use the rights they have and to demand more. 


* * * 


Coal-Mining Industry Consolidation 


There has been a significant development to the state- 
ment of the Minister of Fuel and Power in the House of 
Commons on October roth last that the future of Part 1] 
of the Coal Act, 1938—giving the Coal Commission statu- 
tory powers to expedite integretation in the industry—was 
then “ under consideration.” In May, 1939, the Commission 
addressed to colliery owners a memorandum outlining a 
scheme for the creation of suitable geographical areas with 
only one undertaking within each ; but on the outbreak of 
the war its consideration was suspended, although under- 
takings were left free to arrange voluntary amalgamations. 
Last June, however, colliery owners were advised by the 
Commission that it had decided to resume its task on the 
basis of the 1939 memorandum. In the meantime, on the 
recommendation of the Mining Association, committees of 
colliery owners had been appointed in each district to 
consider the local problem of reorganisation in the light 
of the proposals of the Commission, and these committees 
were asked to inform the Commission by the end of July 
to what extent action had been taken by them. In the local 
investigations into the possibilities of consolidation the 
districts had acted independently, but by the end of 
September the Commission was fully informed about the 
progress made. Meanwhile, however, the Ministry of Fuel 
and Power, in the exercise of its powers under the White 
Paper of June, 1942, had assumed effective control not only 
over operation finance but also over the organisation of 
the industry, and particularly under the scheme of group 
production directors announced by Major Lloyd George 
last December, empowering the regional controllers, among 
other things, to prepare for the approval of the Minister 


plans for the grouping of pits in their respective areas - 


with a view to the more efficient operation of the industry. 
The application of these grouping schemes would have 10 
be immediate if they were to serve their purpose, while the 
consolidation plans of the Commission related to the long- 
term policy of reorganisation; but apparently there has been 
some inconvenient over-lapping, and the Commission has 
been asked by the Minister of Fuel and Power not to take 
any further action for the present in the implementation of 
Part II of the Act. The colliery owners have been informed 
of this development, and the application of the proposals 
of the Commission for the reorganisation of the industry is 
thus indefinitely suspended. 


2 


Royal Bank of Scotland 


Banking experience north of the Border during the past 
year appears, on the evidence of the Royal Bank of Scot- 
land figures for the 12 months to October 14, 1944, to have 
conformed very closely to that of the English clearing 
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banks. The Royal Bank’s deposits have risen from 
£95,336,000 to £104,005,000 and its note circulation from 
£7,622,000 to £8,979,000. The main counterpart to the rise 
in deposits has been a rise from £7,000,000 to £12,500,000 
in Treasury Deposit Receipts, while the holding of gilt- 
edged securities has increased from £43,310,000 to 
£45,259,000. The bank has done rather better than the 
clearing banks in maintaining its advances, the latest total 
of £25,135,000 comparing with £24,215,000 a year pre- 
viously. The rise in deposits carries the Royal Bank’s total 
above £100 million for the first time. Adding to the latest 
figure, the deposits of the two controlled banks, Glyn 
Mills and Williams Deacon’s, an aggregate deposit figure of 
£246,864,000 is obtained. This puts the Royal Bank group 
sixth in the ranking of British banks. 


x x x 


The Causes of Fires 


Some interesting statistics relative to the causes of 
fires have been collated by the Fire Offices’ Committee with 
the cooperation of the Home Office Fire Service. They 
embrace ten Fire Force areas and cover the period from 
July 1st to September 30th. During that period the total 
number of fires attended was 4,108; 1,801 fires (43.9 per 
cent) are ascribed to carelessness other than careless smoking, 
530 (12.9 per cent) to careless smoking, 380 (9.2 per cent) to 
children playing with fire, 404 (9.8 per cent) to rubbish fires, 
and 207 (5 per cent) to electrical defects ; the remaining 786 
fires (19.2 per cent) are unexplained. These facts confirm 
the expert view that most fires originate in acts of care- 
lessness. They are being used for purposes of education 
and, in order to increase the effectiveness of the campaign 
against fire waste, the statistical test should be repeated at 
intervals. Moreover, it is obviously in the national interest 
that the Fire Offices’ Committee’s campaign against loss 
of life and property through avoidable fires should be con- 
tinued after the war. During the war attention has been 
focussed chiefly on the fire hazard in factories and ware- 
houses—and rightly so—but there is a great deal that could 
be done in averting tragedy in the home by instructing 
parents in simple rules and devices for the protection of 
their children and property. The number of outbreaks 
enna to children playing with fire is altogether too 

igh. 


Training for the Land 


The incessant and irrepressible demands from men in 
the Services for facilities to settle on the land after the war 
has led the Government to announce its agricultural training 
scheme. Suitable candidates without experience, who will 
be selected by the County War Agricultural Executive Com- 
mittees, will be given a year’s training on selected private 
farms at the Government’s expense. At the same time, a 


number of temporary centres will be set up to train men . 


with experience, as farm managers or foremen. There is no 
mention of what will happen to the inexperienced candi- 
dates after their year’s training. They will find a reasonable 
demand for skilled labour. Both the attractiveness of a 
labourer’s life and farming efficiency would gain greatly 
from better opportunities for promotion and from an ac- 
companying increase in the size of some farms. But most 
ex-Servicemen want simply “to be independent,” and to 
run smallholdings of their own. The dismal failure of many 
individual smallholdings between the wars was due much 
more to their uneconomic size and function than to inex- 
perience or to insufficient capital, which in most cases 
was part-provided by the Land Settlement Association. This 
time smallholders will have to face additional difficulties, 
such as the growth of co-operative marketing which tends to 
shut out their products. Except for specialised products in 
certain areas, individual smallholdings pay neither their 
owner nor the nation. There is, however, limited opportunity 
for co-operative farms or groups of smallholdings, buying 
and selling jointly and under skilled central management, as 
has been illustrated by the very high wages earned on the 
market garden settlements of the Welsh Land Settlement 
Association. Since many prospective smallholders cannot be 
discouraged, the Government should promote some type of 
co-operative scheme. It has been pointed cut that the 
Ministry of Agriculture (or the county committees) 
Possesses extensive land, skilled foremen and advisers, and 
up-to-date machinery, all of which could be utilised to set 
up, at low cost, co-operative schemes of smallholdings. 
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Military land and camps no longer required, which are 
already equipped with essential services, would also pro- 
vide suitable centres. The Government should make it clear 
that the total number of new entrants which can be absorbed 
in agriculture is strictly limited. 


* *x : x 


Shorter Notes 


The Institute of Chartered Accountants has just pub- 
lished in pamphlet form the recommendations of its 
Council on accounting principles.* These recommenda- 
tions were made known at various times between Decem- 
ber, 1942, and July of this year, and have already had an 
appreciable effect on the form of some published accounts. 
A foreword by the President of the Institute, while stating 
that the form in which accounts are submitted to share- 
holders is a matter for the discretion of directors, makes it 
plain that a reasonable degree of uniformity of principle 
and practice is considered desirable. The pamphlet is in 
loose-leaf form, thus encouraging the hope that further 
recommendations are to be made. 


» 


The resumption of dividend payments by Mufuliru 
Copper, with a payment of 73 per cent, and the consequent 
distribution of 8} per cent by the holding company, 
Rhodesian Selection Trust, has caused some surprise. This 
is the greater since profits show a decline on the year. It 
ought, however, to be remembered that Mufulira passed its 
dividend three years ago, resumed dividends for 1941-42, 
and made no payment last year, whereas Roan Antelope, 
the other mine under the Chester Beatty management, paid 
dividends each year until 1943. The RST shares of 5s. rose 
to 13s. 3d. on the announcement, at which they yield 
£2 8s. 7d. per cent free of tax. 








Gee and 


* “Recommendations on Accounting Principles.” 
28 pages, 


Company. Is. 6d. 
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If the Board met 
in the boiler house... 


Though the firemen might feel put out at first, they would 


quickly see that the directors meant business about fuel! 
efficiency. Everybody about the place would be on his toes in 
consequence. /s that so with you? 


Or have you and your colleagues allowed fuel watching and 
the rest of it to degenerate into a meaningless routine? In 
particular, can your recent records show any economies to 
match the following ? , 


A FAMOUS MOTOR WORKS has made savings of from 25% to 50% 
in coke, coal, electricity, and gas by 
1—reducing the factory temperature 4—reducing the night staff 
2—using extra care in switching off |5—lagging bojlers and process equip- 
lights and removing unnecessary ment, and 
bulbs serving cold meals now and then 
3—letting in more daylight in the canteen. 
HOW THESE BULLETINS CAN HELP YOU. 


The latest specialized knowledge on almost every conceivable fue! 
subject is at your finger-tips in the Fuel.Efficiency Bulletins—advice 
and help that ordinarily would have to be heavily fee’d. If you’ve 
mislaid your copies, apply now to the Regional Office of the Ministry. 
ISSUED BY THE MINISTRY OF 


FUEL AND POWER 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


THE WALL PAPER 
MANUFACTURERS, LIMITED 


CHAIRMAN’S SPEECH 


The forty-fifth annual general meeting 
was held at the Midland Hotel, Manchester, 
on Tuesday, the 21st instant. 

The chairman (Mr Alan V. Sugden, J.P.) 
referred to the goodwill item, which he said 
appeared on the books at too high a figure 
to ignore, despite its inadequacy if earning 
capacity and past results are taken into 
account. As this asset is subject to wide 
fluctuations it seemed wise to repeat the 
earlier expressed intention of the board to 
write the figure progressively down to a 
nominal one as and when opportunities 
present themselves. 

After commenting on the accounts, the 
chairman continued :— 


RECOMMENCEMENT OF WALLPAPER 
MANUFACTURE 


I wish to emphasise the reference to this 
question in the directors’ report. It is of 
vital importance to our future wellbeing. 

No other industry of importance, to my 
knowledge, with one exception, has been 
deliberately put out of business in the 
interests of other users of its raw materials, 
and none has suffered this real calamity for 
so long a period. 

The effect at home has been a great 
impetus to the use of substitutes but, apart 
from this, the volume of arrears at the cost 
of dirty interiors, is quite immeasurable. 

Psychologically we believe this has not 
been a good element in the maintenance of 
home morale, and since the advent of a great 
increase in war damage the deprivation of 
the opportunity of using wallpaper, easily 
the cheapest and most effective means of 
rendering first aid to interiors, has created 
real hardship. 

Abroad we have been compelled to watch 
with folded arms the passing of our markets, 
including some whose establishment has 
been entirely our own creation, into the 
hands of competitors from overseas, favoured 
with plentiful and cheap paper supplies and 
abundant labour. 

When we start up we shall have to re- 
create a lost business, and, unlike our over- 
seas competitors, with old designs, plant 
which has not been running for three to 
four years, and which has not had the 
advantage of renewal, modification, and 
improvement. ; 

We shall be faced with much higher costs 
for paper, our most important raw material, 
than will be the case with our overseas 
competitors. 

Our wages will have advanced to a greater 
degree than those of the same competitors 
and we shall be for many months working 
below the capacity of the plant, an entirely 
uneconomical situation. 

On the more cheerful side we have first 
of all an insistent public demand for wall- 
paper which no discouragement appears to 
be able to stem, whilst on our part we have 
a national capacity for adaptation to new 
circumstances which we believe to be 
unequalled. We have craftsmen, technicians 
and desighers who are second to none and 
we have a team which can be relied upon 
in any circumstances, however difficult. 

Our financial position is strong. We have 
no anxieties from this source. 

As you know we have used these resources 
in an ever-growing degree to spread our 
interests and our risks and we shall continue 
to do so. 

ORCANISATION 


Within the present year the board has 
initiated a reorganisation and concentration 
of the company’s internal and domestic 
structure. 

In future the administrative centre for 
home affairs, including sales and manufacture 
will be in Manchester, where in fact the head 
offices will be housed. 

The registered office and export depart- 
ment will, when opportunity permits, be 
removed back to High Holborn. 





JOHANNESBURG 
CONSOLIDATED 
INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


_ STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 


The annual general meeting of Johannes- 
burg Consolidated Investment Company, 
Limited, was held, on the 21st instant, in 
johanacsburg. Mr G. H. Beatty, who pre- 
sided, said that the strong financia! posiuon 
of the company had been maintained. The 
book value of the assets totalled £10,983,637, 
while the liabilities made up of provision tor 
taxation and sumary creditors, deposit and 
current accounts of associated companies 
and dividend No. 5§2, amounted to 
£2;769,599, thus leaving an excess of assets 
over liabilities of £8,214,038. The market 
vaiue of the company’s holdings was sub- 
stantially in excess of the value shown in 
the balance-sheet. 

The net profit for the year, after making 
provision for taxation, for all ascertained 
and estimated charges and depreciation, 
amounted to £831,969, which compared 
closely with the net profit of £881,423 for 
the previous year. After adding to the net 
profit the balance. of £258,569 brought for- 
ward from the preceding year, theré was 
available the sum of £1,090,538. Dividend 
No. 52 of 3s. per share, subject to United 
Kingdom income tax, absorbed £592,500 
and {£250,000 was transferred to reserve 
fund, leaving a balance of £248,038 to be 
carried forward. 


A DISTORSINS FEATORE 


‘The tonnage crushed by the gold-mining 
industry showed a further decline, caused 
almost entirely by a scarcity of native 
labour. ‘That reduction in operating scale 
was, however, not serious. ‘he most dis- 
turbing feature was the rise in working 
costs. The country was mainly dependant 
upon the maintenance of gold production, 
and for a considerable period would be 
dependant upon the output of the present 
working mines. Gold production on an 
adequate scale depended upon the main- 
tenance of low costs. That did not mean 
that living standards must fall, but it did 
mean that the country must realise that, 
if it desired to increase or even maintain 
existing living standards, it could not afford 
to indulge itself in luxuries which gave 
only an emotional satisfaction. 

The following were the principal features 
of the aggregate results of operations of 
the gold-mining companies of the group 
for the six months ended June 30, 1944: 
Tons crushed 5,325,000 ; yield 869,968 az. ; 
yield per ton 3,267 pennyweight ; working 
costs £5,868,096 ; working costs per ton 
22s.; working costs per ounce of fine gold 
produced 134s. 11d. ; gross profit, including 
sundry revenue, £1,503,355. 

Two of the gold mines of the group, 
namely the Van Ryn Deep, Limited, and 
the Langlaagte Estate and G. M. Company, 
Limited, were in difficulties owing to rising 
costs and it became necessary to give the 
Government notice of the probable closure 
of those mines. 


FREE STATE DEVELOPMENT 


The Free State Development and In- 
vestment Corporation, Limited, was regis- 
tered in February, 1944, with a view to 
acquiring options over mineral rights in 
various areas in the Free State, and to 
exploring the possibilities of gold mining. 
The company was under heavy financiai 
obligations in regard to option payments, 
having such large areas under its control. 
It was, therefore, the policy primarily to 
drill, with the available machines, a large 
number of exploratory holes spaced over 
the areas held, to investigate quickly its 
potentialities with the object of discarding, 
as soon as possible, such portions which 
might be proved to have no economic im- 
portance. The company was at present 
operating nine drilling machines in the field, 
and it was hoped to have three or four 
more units at work in the near future. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 





Johannesburg on the 16th instant. 
W 
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MODDERFONTEIN EAST, 
LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South 
Africa) 


MR W.M. FRAMES’S REVIEW 


The annual general meeting of Modder- 
fontein East, Limited, was held in 
Mr 

M. Frames, chairman, presided, and 
moved the adoption of the report anc 
accounts. 

The chairman said the total profit for 
the year had been £913,408. Provision on 
account of outstanding liability in respect 
of miners’ phthisis compensation was 
£5,695, provision for taxation £481,188, 
provision for lease consideration £124,325, 
and dividends accounted for £302,512. 

Development during the year was again 
restricted in order to conserve stores and 
labour, footage accomplished being 5,678, 
compared with 6,699 in the previous year. 
Total payable ore developed was estimated 
at 661,922 tons, having an average value 
of 4 dwt. per ton. Available ore reserve 


at June 30, 1944, was estimated at 6,259,000 | 


tons, averaging 3.6 dwt. over a stoping 
width of 41.6 in. Compared with the 
estimate at the close of the previous 
financial year, the available -reserve had 
shown a decrease of 453,700 tons, the 
average stoping width being 0.1 in. lower, 
while the average value was unchanged. 

The native labour supply throughout 
the year had been much below require- 
ments, and operations had been seriously 
restricted. Failing an improvement in the 


- labour supply, of which there was no 


present indication, the increased develop- 
ment programme would cause a further 
decrease in the tonnage milled. 

The price received for gold and the rate 
at which taxation had been payable had 
remained unchanged throughout the year. 

During the year the report of the Wit- 
watersrand Mine Natives Wages Commis- 
sion had been published. Shareholders are 
aware that the Government 
accepted in full the recommendations of 
the Commission but, nevertheless, had 
decided that from April 1, 1944, certain 
increases should be made in the wages paid 
to Witwatersrand Mine native labourers. 
Briefly, the increases amounted to §d. per 
shift for the natives employed underground 
and 4d. for those employed on the surface, 
with payment at time and a-half for all 
overtime and Sundays. 


GOVERNMENT AND GOLD REALISATION 
CHARGE 


Since January 1, 1940, gold-mining com- 
panies had been obliged to pay the Govern- 
ment a gold realisation charge, and since 
September 1, 1940, that charge had re- 
mained fixed at 38s. 3d. per cent. The 
Government had decided to place in a poo 
the sums thus collected during the year 
ending March 31, 1945, and to distribute 
those funds among individual mining com- 
panies in proportion to their share of the 
increased ‘costs in respect of native wages. 
On present estimates the amount thus made 
available is only sufficient to meet about 
90 per cent of the additional direct burden 
placed on the company. 

Since the close of the year the board had 
accepted with regret the resignation of 
Brigadier R. S. G. Stokes from the position 
of chairman and director. Brigadier Stokes 
had joined the board and -had been 
appointed chairman in January, 1936. He 
had rendered valuable service to the 
company. 

The report of the proceedings will not 


‘be circulated to shareholders, but copiés 


are obtainable on application to the head 
office in Johannesburg or to the London 
Office. 

A large number of the company’s Euro- 
pean employees were absent on military 
service and the company continued to 


give full support to the national war effort. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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CONSOLIDATED MAIN REEF 
MINES AND ESTATE, ~ 
LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South 
Africa) 










DR HANS PIROW’S ADDRESS 








dated Main Reef Mines and Estate, Limited, 
was held in Johannesburg on the 16th 
instant. 

Doctor Hans Pirow, chairman, in moving 
the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said that the total profit had been £369,523. 
Dividends absorbed £218,330, provision for 
taxation amounted to £131,349, net capital 
expenditure £5,974, and provision on 
account of outstanding liability in respect 
of miners’ phthisis compensation has been 
£13,152. Total expenditure on capital 
account had amounted to £14,595, from 
which had been deducted £8,621 received 
in respect of sales of plant and freehold. 
Main items of expenditure had been on 
s account of hoisting and shaft equipment and 
installation of two tube mills which had 
been completed during the year with benefi- 
cial effects on the residue. 

Development accomplished during the 
year totalled 56,843 ft, an increase of 
4,468 ft. compared with the previous year. 
Payable ore developed had been estimated 
at 725,000 tons, averaging 3.3 dwt. per ton, 
a decrease of 659,300 tons compared with 
the previous year. 

The available ore reserve had been re- 
estimated at June 30, 1944, at 7,489,000 tons 
averaging 3.6 dwt. over a stoping width of 
56.7 in. Compared with the previous year, 
the available reserve showed a decrease of 

1,386,100 tons, the estimated stoping width 
being 0.7 in. less and the average value 
unaltered. . 
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The price received for gold and the rate 
at which taxation is payable by the company 
remained unchanged throughout the year. 
During the period under review operations 
had been severely harnpered by a serious 
shortage of European and native labour, 
alss by abnormally heavy rains last 
February. 

Since the company’s last meeting the 
report of the Witwatersrand Mine Natives 
Wages Commission has been published. 
Shareholders will be aware that the Govern- 
ment had not accepted in full the recom- 
mendations of the Commission, but, never- 
theless, had decided that from April 1, 1944, 
certain increases will be made in wages paid 
to Witwatersrand Mine native labourers. 
Briefly, the increases amounted to §d. per 
shift for natives employed underground and 
4d. for natives employed on the surface, 
with payment at time and a-half for all 
overtime and Sunday work. 

Since January 1, 1940, the gold mining 
companies had been obliged to pay to the 
Government a gold realisation charge, and 
since September 1, 1940, that charge had 
remained fixed at £1 18s. 3d. per cent. 

The Government had decided to place 
in a pool sums thus collected from the 
industry during the year ending March 31, 
1945, and will distribute those funds among 
individual mining companies in proportion 
to their share of | increased costs in respect 
of native wages. On present estimates the 
amount thus made available will only be 
sufficient to meet about 90 per cent. of the 
additional direct burden placed on the 
company. 

In order to conserve paper stocks, the 
Teport of the proceedings at the meeting 
will not be circulated to shareholders. 
Copies could be obtained on application to 
the head office in Johannesburg or to the 

ndon office. 

A large number of the company’s Euro- 
pean employees were absent on military 
service and the company continued to give 

1 support to the national war effort. 

€ report and accounts were adopted. 























































The annual general meeting of Consoli- ° 


NEW MODDERFONTEIN 
GOLD MINING COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South 
Africa) 


DR HANS PIROW’S REVIEW 


Dr Hans Pirow, chairman, presided at 
the annual general meeting of New Mocder- 
fontein Goid Mining Company, Limited, 
heid in Johannesburg on the 17th instant. 

In moving the adoption of the report 
and accounts, the chairman said the total 
profit had been £150,028. Dividends had 
absorbed £105,000, provision for taxation 
had amounted to £34,996, and provision on 
account of outstanding liability in respect 
of miners’ phthisis compensation had been 
£39,612. 

Development work undertaken during the 
year had amounted to 30,517 ft., an increase 
of 16,864 ft. compared with the previous 
year’s figure. Payable ore proved had 
totalled 222,300 tons, valued at 3.0 dwt. 
per ton, which was a decrease of 98,000 tons 
compared with the previous year’s total, 
the value being 0.4 dwt. higher. No im- 
proved prospects had been shown by 
development, and there was very little hope 
of adding any appreciable tonnage to the 
reserves on any of the reefs. © 

Ore reserves were now insufficient to 
supply mill requirements and a large pro- 
portion of the mill tonnage was obtained 
from sources outside the reserve, with the 
result that the yield per ton milled showed 
only a small margin over working costs. 
It followed that any further decline in 
the value of ore mined or any increase in 
working costs would have serious results. 
Available ore reserve had been re-estimated 
as at June 30, 1944, to be 2,188,200 tons of 
an average value of 3.0 dwt. over a stoping 
width of 46.4 in. Compared with the 
previous year’s figure the available reserve. 
had shown a decrease of 1,280,000 tons, 
the average value being 0.3 dwt. higher, 
while the stoping width had been 0.9 in. 
lower. In view of the unlikelihood of any 
new areas of payable ore being developed 
it must be expected that the tonnage con- 
tained in reserve would show a continuous 
decrease. 

The price received for gold and the rate 
at which taxation had been payable by the 
company remained unchanged throughout 
the year. 


LABOUR PROBLEMS 


During the period under review opera- | 


tions had been seriously hampered by the 
serious shortage of native labour and had 
also been adversely affected by abnormally 
i rains which had occurred in February 
ast. 

Since the company’s last meeting the 
report of the Witwatersrand Mine Native 
Wages Commission had been published. 
Shareholders would be aware, no doubt, 
that the Government had not accepted in 
full the recommendations made by the 
Commission but, nevertheless, had decided 
that as from April 1, 1944, certain increases 
should be made in the wages paid to the 
Witwatersrand mine _ native labourers. 
Briefly, the increases amounted to §d. a 
shift for natives emploved underground and 
4d. per shift for natives employed on the 
surface, with payment at time and a-half 
for all overtime and Sunday work. 

Since January 1, 1940, gold-mining com- 
panies had been obliged to pay to the 
Government a gold realisation charge, and 
since Sevtember.1, 1940, that charge had 
remained fixed at 38s. 3d. per cent. The 
Government had decided to place in a 
pool the sums thus collected from the in- 
dustry during the vear ending March 31, 
1046, and to distribute those funds among 
individual mining companies in proportion 
to their share of the increased costs of the 
industry in respect of native wages. On 
present estimates the amount thus made 


_ available would only be sufficient to meet 


about 90 per cent. of the additional burden 
placed on the company. 

In order to conserve paper stocks the 
report of the proceedings would not be 
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circulated to shareholders. Copies of the 
report could be obtained from the head 
— in Johannesburg or from the London 
office 

A large number of the company’s em- 
ployees was absent on military service, and 
the company continued to give full support 
ta the national war effort. 

The report was adopted. 


NOURSE MINES, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South 
Africa) 


IMPROVED DEVELOPMENT 


The annual meeting of Nourse Mines, 
Limited, was held in Johannesburg on the 
17th instant. Mr W. M. Frames, chairman, 
presided and, moving the adoption of the 
report and accounts, said the total profit 
was £237,646. Provision on account of 
Outstanding liability in respect of miners’ 
phthisis compensation was £16,174, provi- 
sion for taxation £88,096, and dividends 
absorbed £117,550. 

Rainfail last February had been exception- 
ally severe and an excessive quantity of 
water had entered .the mine, flooding some 
lower levels and causing considerable dis- 
organisation and delay. © The sinking of 
No. 3D incline, which had been restarted at 
the beginning of the financial year, had been 
interrupted by floods and had not been 
resumed until June. Although reorganisa- 
tion of the underground pumping system 
had been completed it had been delayed 
owing to the late arrival of some equipment 
and the enlarged plant had thus not been 
available in time to deal with the flood water. 
During the critical period an agreement 
with City Deep had enabled some excess 
water to be passed to that company’s mine. 

Development amounted to 11,623 ft., aa 
increase of 2,759 ft. over the previous year. 
Flooding of the incline had delayed opera- 
tions in 3D section, where development 
.was urgently required to open up new ore 
reserves, and the scarcity of native labour 
now made it difficult to divert an adequate 
labour force for that purpose. Continual 
attention was being given to the develop- 
ment position and since the end of the 
financial year footage had been further in- 
creased. The favourable values disclosed 
in 3D section in past years were well main- 
tained in recent development. 


AVAILABLE ORE RESERVE 


Available ore reserve at June 30, 1944, had 
been estimated at 2,419,700 tons, averaging 
4.3 dwt. over an estimated stoping width 
of 47 in. Comparing the position with the 
previous year, the available reserve had 
shown a decrease of 623,900 tons with the 
average width and value unchanged. 

The price received for gold and the rate 
at which taxation had been payable by the 
company had remained unchanged ‘through- 
out the year. During the period reviewed, 
the report of the Witwatersrand Mine 
Natives Wages Commission had been pub- 
lished. Shareholders were aware that the 
Government had not accepted in full the 
recommendations of the Commission, but 
had decided that, as from April 1, 1944, 
certain increases should be made in the 
wages paid to Witwatersrand mine native 
labourers. Briefly, the increases amounted 
to §d. per shift for natives employed under- 
ground and 4d. per shift for natives em- 
ployed on the surface with payment at time 
and a-half for all overtime and Sundays. 

Since January I, 1940, gold-mining com- 
panies had been obliged to pay the Govern- 
ment a gold realisation charge, and since 
September 1, 1940, that charge had re- 
mained fixed at 38s. 3d. per cent. The 
Government had decided to place in a pool 
the sums thus collected during the year . 
ending March 31, 1945, and to distribute 
those funds among individual mining com- 
panies in proportion to their share of the 
increased costs to the industry in respect 
of native wages. On present estimates the 
amount thus made available was only suffi- 
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cient 10 meet about 90 per cent. of the 
additional direct burden placed on the 
company. 

Since the close of the year the board 
had accepted with regret the resignation 
of Brigadier R. S. G. Stokes from the 
position of chairman and director of the 
company. Brigadier Stokes had joined 
the board and had been appointed chairman 
in January, 1936. He had rendered valuable 
service to the company. 

The report of the proceedings will not 
be circulated to shareholders. Copies were 
obtainable on application to the head office 
in Johannesburg or to the London office. 

A large number of the company’s Euro- 
pean emplcyees was absent on military 
service and the company continued to give 
full support to the national war effort. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


BLYVOORUITZICHT GOLD 
MINING COMPANY, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South 
Africa) 


BETTER VALUES DISCLOSED 
DR HANS PIROW’S ADDRESS 


Doctor Hans Pirow, chairman, pre- 
sided at the annual general meeting of 
Blyvooruitzicht Gold Mining Company, 
Limited, held in Johannesburg on the 17th 
instant. Moving the adoption of the report 
and accounts, the chairman said that ex- 
penditure charged to capital account during 
the year under review had been £133,255, 
principal items being in respect of sinking 
at No. 2 shaft and provision of additional 
dwelling houses and quarters, leaving a 
balance of working capital at the close of 
the financial year of £13,526. 

Operations at tHe mine during the year 
had resulted in a net profit of £171,456, 
which, added to unappropriated balance 
brought forward at beginning of the year, 
namely £42,992, had given a total of 
£214,448. After providing £43,284 for 
taxation, £702 in respect of miners’ phthisis 
outstanding liability and writing off £64,301 
in respect of preliminary expenses and share 
commission, there had remained an un- 
appropriated balance of £106,161 at June 30, 
1944, which, together with capital funds 
in hand, had totalled £119,687. 

Development accomplished during the 
year had amounted to 35,349 ft., an increase 
of 8,591 ft. compared with the previous year. 
That included 754 ft. of shaft sinking in 
No. 2 shaft, which had reached a depth 
of 3,009 ft. at the end of the period under 
review. The development done to date 
did not clearly indicate any shoot direction 
for values nor did it indicate any large 
area of low value. 

Throughout the development, operetions 


new money to be found by the banks. 


to the maturities. 
under 1 per cent. have not been available. 
Bank return. 
circulation. 


increase in the fiduciary issue inevitable. 





on the reef had shown remarkable consis- 
tency with occasional very high values. 
During the past year, however, there had 
been a tendency to disclose rather better 
values in drives progressing towards the 


east than in those advancing to the west. 


INCREASED ORE DEVELOPED 


Ore reserves re-estimated as at June 30, 
1944, had totalled 3,270,600 tons, valued at 
15.2 dwt. per ton over an assumed stoping 
width of 45 in. Compared with the tonnage 
of ore developed at June 30, 1943, that 
represented an increase of 1,844,600 tons, 
the value being 0.1 dwt. higher. Of that 
total, 593,500 tons, valued at 14.4 dwt. per 
ton, were contained in the shaft pillar. 
A balance of 2,677,100 tons, valued at 
15.4 dwt. per ton over the assumed stope 
width of 45 in. would become available for 
stoping when a connection had been made 
with No. 2 shaft. 

During the year forty drill compressors 
had been purchased and installed. 2,200 
drill compressors were on order, and tenders 
had been called for a supply of electric 
hoists for No. 1 shaft capable of raising an 
8-ton load. 

In order to ensure satisfactory ventilation 
throughout the life of the mine it would be 
necessary to sink a circular ventilation shaft, 
and it was hoped that it would be possible 
to commence work at that shaft when sink- 
ing of No. 2 shaft was completed. 

Ore milled during the twelve months 
under review had totalled 125,900 tons, and 
in addition the remaining 22,300 tons of 
accumulated slime, assaying 4.414 dwt. per 
ton, had been treated in the reduction plant. 
Gold recovered from those two sources had 
totalled 69,069 oz. fine, or an average of 
10.972 dwt. per ton milled, with a residue 
of 0.316 dwt. per ton. A notable feature 
of the reduction operations was the fact 
that waste sorted on surface had increased 
from an average of 14.05 per cent. of rock 
Sent to mill in 1942-43 to 15.87 per cent. 
In 1943-44. 5 

On October 31st No. 2 shaft had reached 
a depth of 3,597 ft. and had to be sunk a 
further 1,226 ft. to the horizon of the Sixth 
Level Haulage. If no serious difficulties 
were encountered in sinking No. 2 shaft or 
in driving the Sixth Level towards it, it 
was estimated that a connection would be 
made in about twelve months’ time. When 
that connection had been made, limitations 
imposed by mining regulations on single 
outlet mines would fall away, and consider- 
able expansion of the scale of operations 
would normally take place. Naturally, the 
extent to which expansion would be possible 
under prevailing conditions would be 
governed by the availability of material, 
equipment and labour. It was honed, how- 
ever, that at that stage the milling plant 
could be increased to a capacity of some 
40.000 tons per month, and steps were 
being taken to finance by temporary loan 


RECORDS and STATISTICS 


FINANCE AND BANKING 


THE MONEY MARKET.—With the Exchequer no longer 
filled by the last minute applications for National War Bonds, 
floating debt borrowing has again expanded this week. The 
TDR call amounted to £90,000,000 which went against effective 
maturities of about £35,000,000, leaving some £55,000,000 of 
1 The weekly Treasury 
bill issue, now back to £110,000,000 is, for the time being, equal 
Despite this heavier call on the banks and 
the fact that November making-up has begun, credit has been 
in adequate supply during the week though cheap balances at 
The volume of bank 
cash has been helped by operations reflected in a rise of 
£11,980,000 in Government securities shown by the latest 
The counterpart to this increase is provided by 
rises of £6,074,000 to £192,195,000 in bankers’ deposits, of 
£1,707,000 in Public deposits and of £3,114,000 in the note 
The last movement reduces the amount of un- 
issued notes in reserve to £19,817,000 and, given the approach 
of the seasonal Christmas demand for currency, renders an early 


1ye-1}%. 
money, $-1}%. 
at call, 3%; 


par of exchange). 
United States. 


$ (4-863) 4-43-47; 
17 -30-40. 


Portugal. 


$4 -02-04 ; 
76597 p. (buying). 


nd November 23rd. 





Treasury Bills : 
Short Loans, 1-1}°%. 
at notice, 3%. 
Exchange Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of England remained 
unchanged between November 16th and November 23rd. 


French Empire. 
Krona (18-159) T.T. 16-85-95. 


Fixed Rates for Payment at Bank of England for Clearing Offices. 
Pesetas 44-00. Turkey. 


Market Rates.—The following rates remained unchanged between November 1ét 


Egypt. Piastres (97}) 972-2. 
Belgian Congo. Francs 1763-3. : 
Special Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for whic! 
no rate of exchange is quoted in London. 
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arrangements the purchase of necessary 
equipment as it became available, profits 
earned by milling the development rock 
obviously being insufficient to meet capital 
expenditure involved. 


LABOUR SHORTAGE 


- Owing to a serious shortage of native 
labour throughout the year under review it 
had been impossible to do all the necessary 


. development work, particularly in connec- 


tion with ore-pass systems and shaft bins 
at No. 1 shaft, nor could the mill be kepr 
supplied with ore to its full capacity. Unless 
the labour position improved, the post-war 
development of property was likely to be 
retarded, although everything possible was 
being done to ensure that, when conditions 
became more favourable, expansion com- 
mensurate with the promising results ob- 
tained to date could take place. 

During the period under review, the 
report of the Witwatersrand Mine Natives 
Wages Commission had been published. 

Shareholders would no doubt be aware 
that the Government had not accepted in 
full the recommendations made by the 
Commission but, nevertheless, had decided 
that as from April 1, 1944, certain increases 
should be made in wages paid to Wit- 
watersrand mine native labourers. Briefly, 
the increases amounted to §5d. a shift for 
natives employed underground and 4d. a 
shift for natives employed on the surface, 
with payment of time and a-half for all 
overtime and Sunday work. 

Since January 1, 1940, gold-mining com- 
panies had been obliged to pay the Govern- 
ment a gold realisation charge, and since 
September 1, 1940, that charge had re- 
mained fixed at £1 18s. 3d. per cent. The 
Government had decided to place in a pool 
sums thus collected from the industry 
during the year ending March 31, 1945, and 
to distribute those funds among individual 
mining companies in propcrtion to their 
share of the increased costs to the industry 
in respect of native wages. On present 
estimates the amount thus made available 
would only be sufficient to meet about 90 
per cent. of the additional direct burden 
placed on the company. 

Since the close of the financial year, 
Brigadier R. S. G. Stokes had resigned 
as chairman and director of the company 
on taking up an important position with 
Central Mining and Investment Corporation 
in London. 

The board desired to record its sincere 
regret at the resignation of Brigadier Stokes 
and its high appreciation of the services 
he had rendered to the company since its 
inception. 

The report of the proceedings at the 
meeting would not be circulated to share- 
holders, but covies could be obtained on 
application to the head office in Johannes- 
bure or to the London office. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates remained unchanged betwee! 
November 16th and November 23rd :— 


Bank rate, 2°, (changed from 3° October 26, 1939). 
Bills 60 days, 14;% ; 


Discount rates : 
3 months, 14°; 4 months, 17;-17° ; 
2 months, 1-14;°% ; 3 months, 1-14 %. 
Bank deposit rates, $%. 


$ (4-863) 4-023-033; mail transfers 4-02}-033. Canada 
mail transfers 4-43-47}. Switzerland. Francs (29°: 
Francs 1977-2003. Syria. p. 8-81-85. Sweden. 


Dutch West Indies. 


Brazil. 82-8456 (buying) ; 


Piastres 520. Italy. 71-25 lire. 


India. 


China. National $3-34. Iran. 


(Continued 07 page 720) 
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(Figures in brackets are 


Florin (12-11) 7-58-62 
Escudos (110) 99-80-100-20; mail transfers 99-80-100-30. Panama. 
mail transfers 4-02-04}. Uruguay. 


Spain. 


> . Th 184d. 
Rupee (18d. per rupee) = 98-130 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended Nov. 18, 1944, total 
ordinary revenue was £43,085,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £93,034,000 and 
issues to sinking funds of £360,000. 
Thus, including sinking fund allocations 
£8,959,408, the deficit accrued since April 
Ist is £2,061,186,000 against £2,057,207,000 
for the corresponding period a year ago. 












ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 








Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 











































































































Issues out of the 
' Exchequer to meet 
| payments 

| (£ thousands) 



















Esti- 

Expenditure | mate, | April | April Week | Week 
on = 1K ended | ended 
| Mag < | ohne: Nov. | Nov. 
| 20, | 18, | 943 | 94 

| 1943 | 1944 

ORDINARY | 

EXPENDITURE | | | 

Int. & Man. of | | 
Nat. Debt ... 266,886 1,226) 1,384 





Payments to N. 





420,000! wae 
| 


| 
| 
! 





Ireland...... 9,000} 4,340! 5,020! 
OtherCons. Fund] ' | 
Services ..... 7,000| 3,770 3,853} 





| 436,000) 252,119! 275,758: 1,226| 1,384 
5501399 3365274| 3464393, 93,150| 91,650 


Total.......... '593739913617393 3740150 94,376) 93,034 











| \ 


112,370, 70,600 74,550 2,400 2,650 


‘6049769 3687995.5814700 96,776. 95,684 
| i | | 





SELF-BALANCING 
P.O. & Brdcastg. 








Total 














A change has been made in the method of showing 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 
Revenue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
*xpenditure (under ‘‘Total Stipply Services”) instead of 
being shown, as up to July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a 
deduction from ordinary revenue. 








After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£151,502 to £2,630,335, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 










raised the gross National Debt by 

£52,135,591 to £21,654 million. 

; NET ISSUES (f£ thousands) 

War Damage Act........ccccccccccceccceuucs 2,126 
NET RECEIPTS (f£ thousands) 

Overseas Trade Guarantees...........00-eeeee 148 





Esti- ; ; 
Revenue | mate, April —_ Week | Week 
1944-45) ‘a an ended | ended 
5 Nov. | Nov. 
MD | Na | 20. | 38 
| 1043 | 1944 | 1943 | 1944 
ORDINARY | | 
REVENUE j \ | | 
Income Tax. . . .| 1300000) 433,551) 504,815) 8,355) 9,969 
Sur-tax..... ; ‘| 80,000) 16,661) 14,253 550 650 
Estate, etc., ' i 
Deties....... 100,000) 61,861 67,436) 1,868) 1,751 
eS eee 19,000) 10,980) 7,916, 200) ... 
fe 500,000! 20,243; 21,385; 630) 817 
 & ee oe 315,635, 318,763) 11,472! 9,147 ° 
Other Inld. Rev.| 1,000; 238, S130)... |... 
Total Inld. Rev. 2000000] 859,169) 934,698) 23,075| 22,334 
Customs ....... 564,900| 345,525| 367,683, 9,447| 13,201 
Excise... 2.00. | 472,900) 302,800) 317,200, 4,400! 4,800 
Total Customs & F we 
Excise. ....+/ 1037800) 648,325) 684,883) 13,847, 18,001 
Motor Duties...| 27,000, 5,128, 5,433] 104, 
P.O. (Net Re- | 
oO Ss eek eke ae 
WirelessLicences| 4,850) 2,190! 2,240) ... | 
Crown Lands... 800 650! 650) ... | 
Receipts from! | | 
Sundry Loans| 7,350} 4,410, 3,413! 391/_ ... 
Miscell. Receipts} 24,000) 49,209) 56,606) 2,104! 2,750 
Total Ord. Rev.|3101800 1569082) 1687924 39,521) 43,085 
— | 
SELF-BALANCING | 
P.O. & Brdcastg. 112,370) 70,600, 74,550 2,400 2,650 
Moa, a csh |'3214170|1639682) 1762474) 41,921) 45,735 
. | | 


FLOATING DEBT | 











(£ millions) 
Ways and 
aw Means Trea- 
Advances a a 
e- loat- 
- Banke Po | OE, 
Ten- Public | _ of y 
der | 28P | Depts. | Eng- | Banks: 
land 
1943 | | 
Nov. 20 |1210-0 Not available 
1944 | 
Aug. 19 |1430-0 | aah tae 
» 26 {1430-0} 2199-0 | 390-9 | ... | 1478-5) 5498-4 
Sept. 2 |1430-0 Not available 
» _9 {1430-0 ” 
» 16 |1430-0 ae. | ee 
» 23 |1430-0 =e | 
» 30 36/95 +3 449-8 | 21-0 | 1582-0) 5748-1 
Oct. 7 {1430:0 Not available 
» 14 {1430-0 uae tae 
» 21 |1440-0 ” oo” 
»» 28 11450 -0) 2300-0 | 497-0 | 0-8 | 1705-0} 5952-8 
Nov. 4 |1460-0 Not available 
» 11 |1470-0 ”»  » | 
» 18 {1470-0 ‘oe | 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
Per 
Amount Average | Cent. 
Date of = Rate  |Allotted 
Tender i aiieal of Allot- at 
ppli ment Min. 
. Offered fo Allotted Rate 
% 
1943 s. d. 
~, > 90-0} 190-4; 90:0] 20 0-23 29 
) 
Aug. 18 | 110-0 | 200-9 | 110-0 | 20 0:83 42 
» 25 | 110-0 | 202-9} 110-0 | 20 2-84 34 
Sept. 1 | 110-0 | 222-5 | 110:0 | 20 2-45 30 
» 8 | 110-0 | 217-7 | 110-0 | 20 2-81 35 
» 15 | 110-0 | 220-4; 110-0 | 20 2-47 31 
op ae 110-0 | 207-2 | 110-0 | 19 11-60 54 
» 29 110-0 | 228-3 | 110-0 | 19 11-70 25 
Oct. 6 | 110-0 | 227-1} 110-0 | 20 0-27 31 
» 13 | 120-0 | 227-0 | 120-0] 20 0-30] 35 
» 20 | 120-0 | 227°5 | 120-0} 20 0-16 34 
» 27 | 120-0 | 223-3 | 120-0] 20 0-69] 37 
Nov. 3 120-0 | 211-3 | 120-0 | 20 0-62 41 
» 10 | 110-0 | 206-1 | 110-0 | 20 0-43 35 
» 17 | 110-0 | 209-7 | 110-0 | 20 0-43 36 








On Nov. 17 applications at £99 14s. 11d. for bills to be 
= for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and 

riday of following week were accepted as to about 36 
ese cent. of the amount applied for, and applications at 

igher prices in full. Applications at £99 15s. for bills to 
be paid for on Saturday were accepted in full. £110 
millions of Treasury Bills are being offered on Nov. 24. 
For the week ending Nov. 25, the banks will be asked 
for Treasury deposits to the maximum amount of £90 
million. . 


NATIONAL SAVINGS | 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 13% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTION 


(£ thousands) 














| 30 30, |, 18% 
- ’ o °o 7 oT 
Week N.S.C Defence Savings | Exc hequer 
ended Bonds Bonds | (1390) 
a ie teee es Rec a are 
| i 
Sept.12 | 4,022 | 1,483 | 4,228 | 
» 19; 4,552 | 1,442 | 5,622 | 
» 26 4,713 + 1,444 | 4,214 
Oct.' 3! 4,108 1,511 | 4,977 | 
» 10! 4030 | 1,753 | 7,667 | 
aa 4,356 | 1,768 7,144 | 
5 oe 4,377 1,812 | 3,449 | 
ok 4,445 | 1,745 | 5,037 ees 
Nov. 7 4,624 2,258 | 6,683 | 436 
> a4 4,048 1,973 4,511 | 4,140 
5 on oe his | 3,882 | 1,872 
Totals | | 
to date 1,261,112* | 766,627* \1,793,3677§  6,448t 
| | 
* 260 weeks. + 203 weeks. ~ 3 weeks. 


§ Including all Series. 

Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
Nov. 2lst amounted to a total value of £69,503,906. 
Up to Oct. 28th principal of Savings Certificates to the 
amount of £185,770,000 has been repaid. 

The issue of 23%, War Bonds (1952-54) closed on 
Nov. 6th has so far raised £809,627,822, bringing the 
total raised in all issues of War Bonds to £2,984,146,942. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the 
week. In the London silver market prices per standard 
ounce have been 23$d. for cash and for two months. 
The New York market price of fine silver remained 
at 44% cents per ounce throughout the week. Bombay 
bullion prices were as follows :— 


Silver 
per per 
Fine Tola 100 Fine Tolas 
Rs. a. Rs. a. 
Nov. 16. 64 2 115 12 
wm ae 66 0 118 12 
=» BB 65 0 118 12 
9 20 65 4 120 2 
os ae 64 14 120 O 
oe 2 64 «6 119 «0 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


NOVEMBER 22, 1944 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 





£ £ 
Notes Issued : | Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
In Circln. . . .1180,424,791 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities ...1188,282,862 
partment.... 19,816,927 | Other Secs... . 691,052 
Silver Coin ... 10,986 
Amt. of Fid. 
ae 1200,000,000 
Gold Coin and 
Bullion (at 
168s. per oz. 
HUG 6s <ccSxe 241,718 
1200,241,718 1200,241,718 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. ... 229,912,764 
SR iss cc 5ae 3,195,775 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.*. 7,686,866 | Discounts & 
Advances... 


5,601,815 





Other Deps. : Securities.... 14,638,058 

Bankers..... 192,195,349 — 
Other Accts... 54,639,072 20,239,871 
—__—_—_——— | Notes........ 19,816,927 

246,834,421 | Gold & Silver 

COMkiciccen.s 2,300,500 
272,270,062 272,270,062 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 


sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 





1944 


| 1943 | 





|— 
! 
| Nov. | Nov. | Nov. | Nov. 

















24 8 | 15 | 22 
Issue Dept. : | 
Notes in circulation. .... 1019 -0)1174 -9)1177 -3}1180 -4 
Notes in banking depart- 
MEN ek evimecananees 31-2} 25-4) 22 e 19-8 
Government debt and 
SECUBINES oi. 6. c's 0a 049 -2}1199 -3}1199 -2}1199 -3 
Other securities.......- 0°8 0-7 0:8 0-7 
Silver Coitt....« << c:c0s05< 0-0 0-0 0-0 0-0 
Gold, valued at s. pe 0-2} 0-2) 0-2} 0-2 
es ere 168 -00|168 -00\168 -00|168 -00 
Deposits : | 
MUNG sissies oo cisaeonee 6-8) 16-8) 6-0) 7:7 
WIGEES oc oods ccicawee 183-2} 177-0} 186-1) 192-2 
OI a oie oaks 5 xs 53-3} 55-6) 54-4) 54-6 
WedMGA-seccsewinranes 243-3) 254-4) 246-5) 254-5 
Banking Dept. Secs. : 
Government.......-.+- 205-1! 212-7) 217-9} 229-9 
Discowmts, C00... . 010% 6-0} 11-1 7-0 5-6 
NOE earned cca ues 17-0} 15-8} 14-1) 14-6 
NONE font omcacenes 228-1) 239-6) 239-0) 250-2 
Banking depart. res. ..... 32 4 27 7 25 2 22 ‘1 
“* Proportion ” 1s: 0} 10-2 8-6 


eapaloccnaee Late 


* Government debt is  £11,015,100; capital 
£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £1,150 million 
to £1,200 million on August 2, 1944. 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 


£ thousands 





Week | Aggregate 

Ended | from Jan. 1 to 

Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. 

20, 18, {| 20, 18, 

1943 1944 | 1943 1944 
eee nase = ; — Stakes 

Working days :—| 6 ‘ 6 | 9275 274 
Birminghain..... 1,615 1,760 | 99,620 | 79,676 
lO.) 1,168 1,595 | 86,488 | 82,531 
ae ee 492 688 | 29,959 | 30,197 
517 455 | 26,561 | 27,024 
TOT Ee 948 826 | 51,222 | 52,802 
Leicester . . 718 789 | 37,524 | 36,944 
Liverpool . . se 5,127 5,000 | 210,428 | 235,246 
Manchester...... 2,499 2,790 | 399,078 | 151,650 
Newcastle . . | 1562} 1,795 | 71,404 | 78,599 
Nottingham . 341 353 | 20,443 | 18,613 
Sheffield .... 671 784 | 42,383 { 42,144 
Southampton 85 120 | 6,016 | 7,311 
12 Towns .. ' 15,743 | 16,955 |1081126 | 842,737 
Dublin s: 3.2.2.4. 7,126 | 7,680 | 328,748 342,612 





' 


* Nov. 13, 1943, and Nov. 11, 1944. 
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RETURNS 





OVERSEAS BANK 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE 


Million $’s 








| 
12 U.S.F.R. Banks Nov. | Nov. 
RESOURCES 18, 2, 
Gold certifs. on hand and; 1943 | 1944 
due from Treasury ..... 19,803} 18,011 
Dota RESSTVES ....00.00c0% 20, 250) 18,805 
Total cash reserves....... } 251) 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. ....| 9,832! 17,605! 
Total loans and secs. ..... 9,878 17,973: 
Total resources .......... 32,297) 38,719 
LIABILITIES 


F.R. notes in cirn. ....... 15,974! 20,823) 
Excess mr. bank res. .....} 1,100) 900! 
Mr. bank res. dep... . : 12; 263, 14,803) 
Govt. deposits 407| 216) 
Total deposits ........... | 14,384, 15,932) 
Total liabilities .......... | 32,297] 38,719 





Reserve ratio............ 1% '51 -2% 
| 
BANK AND TREASURY 
RESOURCES j | 
Monetary gold stock...... 22,096 20,727 
Treasury & bank currency. 4, 101, 4,115) 


LIABILITIES 
Moncey in circulation. ..... 
Treasury cash and dep. ... 


rH 


19,559 24,409 
2,700! 2,588) 
1 - 








1944 
18,016] 17,980 
18,799) 18,782 

235) 
17,957) 17,941 
18,367) 18,306 
38,966) 39,643 


21,015 21,104 

900; 1,100 
14,159) 14,557 

314) 
16,113) 16,165 
38,966) 39,643 
|50 -6%|50 -4% 


| 
20,726) 20,694 


4,115) 4,114 


al 24,717 


2,627| ;2,457 
| 


Nov. 7, 
CEREALS AND MEAT 
GRAIN, ete. 
Wheat s. d, 
No. 1 N.Mt. 496 Ib. f.o.b. St. J.... 50 8 
Eng. Gaz. av. eens. iasscnss 13 9 
Flour per 280 Ib 
Straights d/d London......... 40 0 
Barley Eng. Gaz., av. per cwt. (ce) 24 11 
Oats (e) ,, . = 15 10 
Maize, Argentine, per ton ....... 10/0/0 
MEAT—Beef, per 8 Ib.— 5 4 
English long sides.......... eee { 6 7 
Imported hinds .............. 6 0 
Mutton, per 8 Ib.—English ...... { ; : 
SEE Sch 5nknasecsee sons 5 2 
Pork, English, per 8 Ib.......... 8 0 
BACON— (per cwt.)—Wilts, cutside 142 0 
HAMS—(per cwt.)—Green ........ 147 0 
OTHER FOODS 
BUTTER (per cwt.)— All Grades, 
EEE S6ssnesenkssdenesene 151 4 
CHEESE (per cwt.)— 
Home Produced..............0. 99 2 
Se 99 2 
oaeen (per cwt.)— 
LTE: 495s %sss%see0000000 45 0 
Grenada fine .............0000. 81 0 
EGGS (per 120)—English .......... 1469 
LARD (per cwt.)—Imported ....... 64 0 
ee (per cwt.)— 
DEPP LESbSSeGheuensesseneeee 5 0 
open on + a 
trifugals, Py t. ipm 
c.i.f. U.K./Cont. - seeese ~ eo 
Rerinnp Lonpon— 
Granulated, 2 cwt. bags......... 49 10 
Granulated, 2 cwt. ioe domestic 
consumption Phebe bb eed esses 30 11 
West India Crystallised ......... me 
TOBACCO (per Ib.)— 
Indian stemmed and unstemmed : ; 
Rhodesian, stemmed and un- 1 8 
stemmed ..........2eeeeeeeee 3 6 
TEXTILES 
COTTON (per Ib.) — d. 
Raw, Mid-American ............ 12-75 
SN OE “15-05 
Yarns, 36’s Ring Beams......... 24 -08 
» 42's Cop’ Weft ....... coos 23°06 
» 60's Twist (Egyptian) . 33-00 
Cloth, per 100 yards— 
31 in. Printer, 64 x64, = s. d. 
a eee 43 3 
Cambric Shirting, 32 » 
72 x 60, 24’s & 24’s. 58 5 


* Nominal. 


(d) Including import duty and delivery charges. 


@RAINS (per bushel) — Cents Cents 
Wheat, Chicago, Dec. .......... 164 1652 
PE chesks6<~s0es% t t 
Maize, PE ctsbbasseesssens 1093 4 
Oats, Chicago, RS Sessachennns 644 
Rye, Chicago, Dec............ 1g-1nit 108}. 108§ 
Barley, Winnipeg .............. t t 
—_ hom — 

Copper, es 12 -00 12 -00 
Tin, N.Y., Straits, spot ......... 52 -00 52 -00 
Lead, N ¥., tic shbkeseerss 6 -50 6 -50 

, Bast St. Louis, spot..... 8-25 8-25 


1 





} 


142 
147 


151 


45 
81 


14 
64 


s. 
43 
58 





Nov. 


6, 


1944 


242 


i19 


BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 


Nov. 21, 
1944 


p. 


oS ON SNOOP OOFO Of 


ne & 


ow oo 


Oo 


d. 
3 


RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
Million £N.Z.’s 





Sept. 

13, 

ASSETS 1943 
Gold and stg. exch........ 28 +29) 
Advances to State........ 38-31 
Investments............% 10 +32 

LIABILITIES | 

ee 33 -62 
Demand liabs. : State..... 13-53) 
Banks and others ........ 29 -08 

Reserve to sight liabs. ..../37-1% 











| Aug. | 


Sept. | Sept. 
4, 

1944 | 1944 
35-74) 35-83 


38 85) 38 -68 
11-74) 11-74 


28, 
1944 
35-45 
39 95) 
11-74 





37-96) 37-99) 37 -82 
9-07; 10-31) 11-69 
39 *27| 37-34! 36 -06 

%\41 — 8% 











SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 
Miliion £’s 


ASSETS 
Gold coin and bullior 
Bills discounted... . 


Invest. and other assets. 


LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation. 
Deposits : 
Bankers’ 

Others. . 

Reserve ratio...... 


Government . . 


Oct. 
8, 

1943 

oe 78-99 


ee | 13-18) 
..| 87-14 


| 

47 -04 

5-23) 
1117 -30/1 

5 -50) 





Sept. 


| 

| Oct. 
6, 

1944 

96-10 

16 -98 

92-38 


Sept. 
22, 29, 
1944 | 1944 
95 -57| 95 *32) 
21- 34) 19-28) 
90-51) 91-98) 








52-87] 56 
4-44) 3 
42 -86142- 
5-18) 


-26) 55-14 
‘14 3-17 
76/144 -81 
4-99, 5-30 


$c e 2% |46 6% o}46 “2% 046 2% 


| 











Nov.7, Nov. 21, 


1944 1944 
TEXTILES—continued 
COTTON—continued 
Cloth, Overall Cloth, 38} in. s. d. s. d. 
52 x 50, 22's & 16's. 65 6 65 6 
Drill, 30 in. 80 x 46, 
12’s & 10’s........0.0s 94 3 94 3 
FLAX (per ton)— {£s. {£s. 
Livonian ZK ...........eeeeee - Nom. Nom. 
Pernau HD. .......cccccccccces Nom. Nom. 
HEMP A ton) — Manilla, spot 
"se" ed uoas skeesesenseenaes Nom. Nom 
JUTE (per ton)— 
Daisee 2/3 c. and f. Dundee ..... 39/ wee /0 aye 
s. d. 
Common 8 Ib. cops. (per spindle). . ‘ 54 5 5t 
103/40 Hessians, per yd. ........ 07°75 07-75 
8/40 Hessians, per yd. .......... 05-96 0 5-96 
10/40 Calcutta Hessians, spot., 
Dundee, 100 yds............+. 58 0 58 0 
74/40 ” ” 469 +449 
—. (per ton)—African, spot s. £ s. 
—-No. 1 delivered.............. 45 0 45 0 
WOOL (per Ib.)— d. d. 
Lincoln wethers, washed ........ 193 193 
Selected blackface, greasy ....... 14 14 
Australian scrd. fleece 70’s ...... 37 37 
~— scrd, average snow white... 292 292 
N.Z. serd. 2nd pieces, 50-56’s .... 24 24 
1s 45 45 
MB WEEP 20 ccccccccccccccccs 
56’s super carded............. 39 39 
48’s average carded........... 31 31 
44’s prepared .............00. 293 293 
MINERALS 
COAL (per ton)— 2 ¢ s ‘ 
Welsh, best Admiralty.......... 44 2 “4 2 
Durham, best gas, f.o.b. Tyne ... 39 1] 39 11 
IRON AND STEEL (per ton)— 
Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d........ 128 0 128 0 
Bars, Middlesbrough............ 00 360 0 
Steel, rails, heavy ............. 2 6 290 6 
Tinpiates (home ic. 14 x 20).. 29. 9 29 9 
NON-FERROUS METALS (per 1 
Copper (c)—Electrolytic ........ 62/0/0 (0/0 
Tin—Standard cash .......... er 300 9/0) 
Lead (d)——Soft, foreign, cash . 
Spelter (d)—G.O.B., spot...... ~ osiel0 25/15/0 
Aluminium, ingots and bars ..... 110/0/0 110/0/0 
‘ : i 190/0/0 190/0/0 
oan, home omney ee vs 195/0/0 195/0/0 
Antimony, English, 99% ..... ss ino no 
Wolfram, Empire ..... per unit { 5/0/0 5/0/0 
Platinum, refined ........ per oz. esrice 6ajto/o 
shat / 0/0 
Quicksilver ......... per 76 Ib 69/15 jo 69/15/0 
s. s 
GOLD (per fine ounce) ............ 168 0 168 0 
“a (per ounce)— 
DL Gib 4s5 dhe hedss hese nbeen® 111} 1 114 


(a) + 7s. per ton net paper bags, jute sacks one 1s. 9d., credited 1s. 6d. on return. 
(e) Average for weeks ended Nov. 4 and Nov. 18. 


(b) Higher Pool prices in some zones. 
(f) Price at which Ministry of Supply ‘Supplies consumers delivered works. 


Million rupees 








Nov. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Nov, 
5, 13, 20, 27, s 
ASSETS 1943 | 1944 1944 1944 1944 
Gold coin & bullion| 4445 444 444 444) 444 
Rupee coin........ 126} 160} 161} 166) 16 
Balances abroad...| 1 389) 987) 3,023) 3 »129) 3,245 
Sterling securities . -| 6, 848) 8,503) 8,563) 8, 565) 8,563 
Ind. Govt. rup. secs. 683) 578 578 578} = 578 
Investments ...... 72; 116 a6 116) 1 
| | 
LIABILITIES | 
Notes in circulation} 7, 906) 9,570) 9,622 9,565] 9,649 
Deposits : Govt.. 640, 1,940} 1,967} 2,098) 2,045 
NE i. ses segee's 664) 1 ,011| 1,035) 1,051) 1,131 
Reserve ratio...... 91 2%) 192 6% - "1% 192 6% 92 +7 
| 











CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND 


Miliion £’s 





Nov. | Oct. | Nov. | Nov 

13, mam | & 1 

ASSETS | 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 

SR a eau ny one aie 2°65) 2-65) 2 65! 2-65 

British Govt. secs. ....... 22-15] 26-59) 26-59. 26-64 

Sterling balances.........} 1-91) 1-24 1-84 1-8 
| 
LIABILITIES , j 

Notes in circulation....... 27 7 30 -87| 31 40; 31-67 
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RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 








ENov. 7, 
1944 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, London are 


in paper fags or jute sacks 20 to ton—(a). 


s. d. 
6-ton loads and upwards per ton 51 0 
CHEMICALS— 
Acid, Oxalic, net......... per ton 65/00 
s. d. 
» Tartaric, English, less 5%. .Ib. 3 6 
Ammonia, Sulphate ..... perton 9/11/6 
Nitrate of Soda.......... per ton 15/5/ 
Potash, Sulphate ........ per ton 18/15/0 
Soda Bicarb. ...........- perton 11/0,0 
Soda Crystals ........... per ton 5/7/ 
— (per ton)—S.D. Straits 
REMY <n 050000009 050990.0:009690'9 - Nom. 
— o>) . s. d. 
et salt ustralian, 

Queensland........ 40/50 Ib 0 7% 
Cape, J’burg Ord. ............45 0 8 
Dry Capes, 18/20 Ib............- 0 103 
English & Welsh Market Hides— 

Best heavy ox and heifer........ : éf 
LEATHER (per Ib.)— 
Sole Bends, 8/14 Ib. ............ 3 
Shoulders, Insole to Welting..... 3 
gs iis tis nehacui 2 
Dressing Hides............-0-0+ 2" 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per on -— 
Motor Spirit, England & Wales. . 110 
(6) Kerosene, Burning Oil....... 1 02 
Vaporising Oil er 11 
(b) Automotive gas oil, in bulk, 
ex road tank aes pay 1 73 
Fuel oil, in bulk, England and 
Wales— 
PERO 6.o.0sce0csccccerres 0 10} 
SEE Tekken sserersseosaue ‘ ey 
ROSIN (per ton)—American ....... 45 /0/0 
RUBBER (per Ib.)— 
St. ribbed smoked sheet......... 1 6 
SHELLAC (per ton)—TN Orange ..  205/0/0 


TALLOW (per ton)—London Town 43/10/0 
VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net)— 


DARSSO, FAW... cccccccccsccccces 62/0/0 
Rape, crude Susans ceheedennis 85/0/0 
Cotton-seed, crude ............. 52/2/6 
Coconut, crude.........-.e2eee- 49/0/0 

DD CEUs Lav cokkiane* Rees eae 42/5/0 
Oil Cakes, Linseed, Indian, ex-mil 11/2/6 
Oil Seeds, Linseed—— 

PT sos 5s 005 eens seews en 32/0/0* 

EINEM os. s\n's 0090900065000 31/5/0 


AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 


Nov.7, Nov. 21, 
1944" 1944 





+t Trading suspended. 


MISCELLANEGUS (per Ib.)— 
Cocoa, N.Y., ACCEA.........0005 
Coffee, N.Y., cash— 


Rio, N. 7. nee 
Santos, No. 4 
Cotton, N.Y., 
s Am. mid., 
Cotton Oil, N.Y., 
Lard, Chicago 


Am. 


mid., spot.... 
SiO cn566seeen 


Rv as6neseen 


fewer eee enene 


Nov. 7, Nov. 21, 
1944 1944 


Cents Cents 
8-81 8-81 
9 
else 
22-07 21-92 
21-57 21-52 
14°31 14°31 
$ t 
117 117 


t Nominal. 


Nov. 7, 

1944 

MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.)—cont. Cents 

Rubber, N.Y., smkd. sheet ...... t 
Sugar, N.Y., Cuban Cents., 96 
GOR. SPO... cccccccscccccccccs 3-743 

Sugar, N.Y., 96 deg., No. 4, f.0.b. 
MBs os cnceesesvoceceosceces 


Moody’s Index of staple com- 
modities, Dec. 31, 1931=100.. 247-6 


(c) Price is at buyer’s premises. 















































Nov, 2] 
1944 © 

















eSraawuw 
—_ 










205/0/0 
43/10/@ 








62/0/€ 











32/10/0° 
31/0/0 












Nov. 2], 
1944 
Cents 





+ 





3-743 






















Atkinsor 
Bass, Ra 
Cheltenh 
Massey’s 
Mitchells 
Moors’ & 
Northan 
Stroud | 


« 
Horden | 
Instone 
Ocean C 


Allsopp 
Cambuh 
Court E 
Covent ¢ 
Leach’s 
London 
New Lo 


Smedley 


r 
Rover C 


Steaua | 


Bukit L 
Durian | 
Hoscote 
Insulind 
Johore | 
Juru Es 
Kamuni 
Khota “ 
Kuala I 
Kuala } 
Malaya 
Sandac 
Serom |] 
Sungei | 
Tarun ( 
Tebing 
United 


Alexan 
Liverpe 
Prince | 


Burton 
Lillywh 


Assam | 
Belseri- 
Borjan 
British 
Carolin 


Empire 


Hoyle | 
Kirkles 


East of 
Investc 
Latin / 
Railwa 
Second 
Second 
Third ( 


Agar, ¢ 
Aron Ff 
Birrell 
Braby 
British 
British 
Bursle 
Callen: 
Castle 
Crabtr 
Fairfie 
Falk, § 
Ferran 
Fillery 
Foster 
Hall (' 
Hawt 
Herrb 
Kalam 
Kolok 
Max § 
Paters 
Rayne 
Rosari 
Simon 
Wallp 
Westn 
Wickt 


Totals 
Nov. § 
Jan. ] 








2°8°" 















Novy, 
} | 1944 


4} 44 


6} ee 


9) 3,245 
93; 8,563 

| 578 
16, 117 


8 | 


35| 9,649 


33) 2,045 
1} 1,131 
Yo\92 °7' 

| 


ND 





. | Nov 
: 32. 
+ | 1944 
55} 2-65 
99, 26 +84 
341-88 

| 


! 
10; 31-67 


65/0/0 


eSrwaawww 
—_ 


0 10} 
0 1k 
42/0/0 
45/0/0 
1 6 
205/0/0 
43/10/€ 


62/0/€ 


32/10/0° 
31/0/0 


remises. 
d works. 





Cheltenham Original Brewery 
Massey’s Burnley Brewery ......... 











Year 
Company Ended 





Breweries, &c. 
Atkinson’s Brewery ..........+-+-+ 
Bass, Ratcliff & Gretton ........... 





eS | een 
Moors’ & Robson’s Breweries ....... Sept. 30 
Northampton Brewery.........-.-. Sept. 30 
Sigel TOW . oe oc cccccccecces Sept. 30 
Coal, Iron and Steel 
Horden Collieries Limited .......... Sept. 30 
Instone (S.) & Co... 2... cecccccsccse June 30 
Ocean Coal & Wilsons ........+-.-- Mar. 31 
Financial, Land, &c. 
Allsopp Brewery Investments....... Aug. 31 
Cambuhy Coffee & Cotton Estates... | Dec. 31 
ee eee Mar. 31 
Covent Garden Properties Co........ June 30 
Leach’s Argentine Estates.......... Mar. 31 
London & Colonial Investment...... Sept. 30 
New London Properties.......--.-- June 24 
Hotels, Restaurants, &c. 
Palace & Derby Castle.........+... Oct. 31 
Smedley’s Hydropathic Co.......... Sept. 30 
Motor, Aviation, &c. | 
Rover Company Limited........... Aug. 5 
Oi! 
Steaua Romano (British).......-.-. June 30 
Rubber . 
Bukit Lintang Rubber.........---. June 30 
Durian Sebatang Rubber........... Mar. 31 
Hoscote Rubber ........-++++++-+. June 30 
Insulinde (Sumatra) Rubber........ June 30 
Johore Rubber Lands ............-. Mar. .31 
Juru Estates Limited.............-. Mar. 31 
Kamuning (Perak) Rubber......... June 30 
Khota Tampan Rubber ........+... Jan. 31 
Kuala Kubu Rubber .........-+--. June 30 
Kuala Reman Rubber Mar. 31 
Malayam Plantations . Mar. 31 


Sandac Rubber .......- -. | Mar. 31 





Serom Rubber Estates Sept. 30 
Sungei Gettah Rubber Mar. 31 
Tarun (Malay) Rubber.........---. Dec. 31 
Tebing Rubber Estates ..........+. Mar. 31 
United Temiang (F.M.S.) Rubber ... | July 31 
Shipping . 
Alexander Shipping Co........-- -+. | Mar. 31 
Liverpool & North Wales Steamship. | Sept. 30 
Prince Line Limited .........---++. June 30 





Shops and Stores 
Burton (Montague) Limited ........ Mar. 31 
Lillywhites Limited ........-.---+. Aug. 31 





Tea 
Assam Consolidated Tea ........... Dec. 31 
Belseri-Chardwar Tea.........--- . | Dec. 31 
PME, 5p nipeecscecoteesccsce | SOEs OL 
British Indian Tea Co,.......+.+++. April 30 


Carolina Tea Co. of Ceylon ......--. June 30 


Empire of India & Ceylon......... : Dec. 31 
Textiles 


Hoyle (Joshua) & Sons .......++-++. | Sept. 30 
Kirkless Limited .........cccceess. | June 30 
Trusts 
East of Scotland Trust..........--. Sept. 30 
Investors’ Mortgage Security ....... Sept. 30 
Latin American Investment Trust... | June 30 
Railway & General Investment Trust | Sept. 30 
Second Industrial Trust............ Sept. 30 
Second Scottish Investment Trust... | Oct. 5 


Third Conversion Investment Trust . | Sept. 15 


Other Companies 

PUNE TOME TE GAD 9.665500 0 6 00050050: June 30 
Aron Electricity Meter............. Mar. 31 
RM TAMIA on. 5 610.0 0.06: 00.00.0501» July 15 
Braby (Frederick) & Co. ........... Sept. 30 
British Piston Rings.......-.-.+.-. 

British Sugar Corporation s 
Bursledon Brick Co. .....-.+.+++++. June 30 
Callender (George M.) & Co......... June 30 
Castle Brothers (Furniture)......... Aug. 4 
Crabtree Electrical Industries....... Oct. 31 
Fairfield Shipbuilding & Engineering | June 30 





Falk, Stadelmann & Co. ........... Mar. 31 
Ferranti Limited ...............04. June 30 
Fillery’s Toffees Limited ........... July 29 
Poster Clark Limited ......0.60.0++ Sept. 13 
Hall (Matthew) & Co. ............. Dec. 31 
Hawthorn (R. & W.), Leslie & Co. .. | June 30 
Herrburger Brooks ............-+.. June 30 

alamazoo Limited ...... PRS July 31 
Kolok Manufacturing Co. .......... Aug. 31 
Max Stone Limited................ June 30 
Paterson Engineering Co. .......... April 30 
MANS AE. GEIL). voices 00s ccesesees Aug. 20 
osario Drainage Co. ............6- June 30 
MERRIE Cirsais vunin vancaens June 30 
Wallpaper Manufacturers .......... July 31 
Vestminster Press Prov. Newspapers | Mar. 25 
Wickhams (C. Barker) ............. Jan. 31 


Totals (£000's) : No. of Cos. 
Nov. 8, 1944, to Nov. So. 7068... 50 87 
Jan. 1, 1944, to Nov. 22, 1944....... 1,953 
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21,393 


(a) Also 7 per cent. on Maximum Ordinary Stock. 


Total 
Profit 


£ 


121,796 
1,795,224 
146,821 
125,167 
1,937,980 
202,613 
419,456 
265,918 


393,864 


46,598 


357,729 


183,719 


78,898 
35,149 
236,092 
170,495 
15,039 
79,801 


24,473 
8,307 


147,181 
17,658 


147 
228 
1,164 
280 
700 
312 
1,968 
207 


Dr. 944 


718 
434,741 
165 

624 

727 

91 

209 
1,761 


28,981 
21,044 
183,858 


883,360 
38,972 


52,197 
15,494 
7,539 
23,294 
28,792 
120,318 


264,661 
134,271 


69,508 
205,905 
19,599 
91,153 
42,493 
243,995 
11,421 


172,861 
31,758 
49,712 

302,445 
55,977 

585,719 

2,441 
5,623 
23,293 
66,150 
95,975 

112,981 

160,490 
16,141 
90,838 
22,277 

131,336 
16,906 
60,069 
69,079 
60,173 
44,314 
32,713 

130,080 
19,055 

797,209 

103,365 


13,020 
379,220 








43,890 


947 
27,226 





Net 


Deprecia-| Profit 
tion, etc. | after Deb. 


Interest 


£ 
66,784 


110,247 | 563,003 


76,412 
62,220 
476,980 
52,872 


oe Dr. 9236 
9,845 | 72,636 


45,000 118,482 


11,718 
171,057 


67,164 
41,303 

4,153 
27,339 


52,507 68,224 


13,844 
2,155 


1,250 11,991 


4,082 
| 
117,S72 


| 7,349. 


Dr. 333 
Dr. 260 
Dr. 1,577 
547 
Dr. 35 
3,906 
176 
1,174 
Dr. 944 
Dr. 127 
114,030 
Dr. 1,920 
Dr. 651 
26 

Dr. 830 
Dr. 455 
575 


28,081 


12,000 5,044 
100,000 | 25,859 





157,381 162,090 
2,212 


13,374 





6,000 14,793 
326 | 1,051 


3,888 
| 12,071 
| 8,519 

24,152 


50,000 82,822 
15,000 17,892 


17,820 
76,776 

7,387 
26,880 
25,794 
73,415 

5,829 


61,859 
19,064 
23,706 
33,691 
35,977 


6,981 4,618 


2,303 2,309 
8,068 | 14,602 
2'680 | 29,826 








Pref. 
Div. 

















3,966 
159,382 








Appropriation 


Ord. 
Div. 





£ £ 


11,950 24,000 
68,000 447,128 
26,242 33,750 
18,000 27,000 
30,000 339,409 


4,452 39,787 
8,250 | + 28,675 
4,690 42,936 


120,000 


42,730 | 125,124 


65,625 
36,750 
30,000} 15,000 
3,767 4,953 
9,000 3,300 
1125 2,812 

| 
| 64,043 

| 

| 
108,722 


7,200 22,500 
wes 3,185 
24,060 


100,000 55,729 


2,750 5,750 





12,000 hide 
1,120 ee os 
560 3,094 | 123 
825 10,644 | 123 
3,456 5,130 6 
1,474 16,593 6 
59,345 Tk 
15,000 8 
9,062 7,500 6 
28,359 35,922 93 
rae 7,500 3 
12,700 10,160 6 
9,750 13,000 6 
49,988 10,850 7 
on 4,016 4 
22,750 22,500 5 
ee ‘11,395 | 15 
14,000 eae Bes 
6,755 23,470 | 10 
4,000 30,000 | 20 
ae 112,500 4h 
850 dis - 
1,447 500} 10 
1,375 4,125 Th 
8,750 52,500 | 173 
15,000 12,500 | 10 
31,500 43,312 Th 
17,500 18,000 6+ 
oa 5,000 | 10 
5,357 |- 35,000} 20 
80,612 | 15 
on 2,081 2 
6,411 1,780 | 20 
12,000 14,730 | 120 
3,600 4,500 | 10 
Be. 6,505 | 124 
a 29,000 | 20 
7,200 26,582 4 
5,625 a cs 
36,896 | 130,948 |10 & 4 
30,000 37,500 1k 
3,000 2,625 5 





737 . 2,047 
38,048 95,363 





| 
Rate 





10 
207 
15 


2la 
25 
15 
174 


374 
17} 


2 Owe : 


“IW 
~ 


20 


10 


73 
10 
4 


20 


(b) Excludes’ £50,000 transferred to Building and Plant Reserve. 





l+++++ 


++ | 


++ 











HIF E+ oF! FLFEI+ ++ +401 


t- 


|++4+4+4 


bet lttt+ tet 


++14++++| 


++ 


+ or — 
in 
Carry 
Forward 






£ 
30,834 
7,875 
1,420 
2,220 
7,571 
1,367 
37,848 


10 


1,518 
11,718 
3,203 


39 


4,553 
|. 27,339 
+ 1,124 | 

2155 


309 | 


145 


359 } 


7,349 


333 
260 


1,577 


547 
35 


1,667 


176 
518 
944 
127 


5,308 
1,920 


651 

26 
830 
455 
575 


1,619 
1,859 
1,799 


6,361 


874 


2,793 
69 


234 
602 


85 


1,523 
2,892 


371 
494 
113 

4,020 

3,044 


17,423 


1,813 


16,609 


2,669 
9,706 
3,466 
1,977 
3,811 
1,611 


‘1,914 


2,550 
5,975 
2,284 
737 
1,924 
2,621 
4,618 
126 
228 
1,411 
1,246 
940 
1,547 
1,645 
52 
2,430 
4,481 
2,346 


287 


136 
6,789 











Preceding Year 


Total 
Profit 


£ 
113,573 


1,686,376 


138,255 
102,087 


1,853,708 


176,773 
390,368 
256,777 


316,737 
44,835 
343,247 


183,700 
81,404 
25,185 

222,007 

176,658 
13,765 
72,758 


15,750 
8,243 


123,748 


17,687 


162 
234 
810 
330 


Dr. 1,324 
90 


476,546 
210 
320 
771 

56 
217 
1,178 


29,800 
23,352 
177,290 


572,204 
31,708 


111,707 
23,984 
11,428 
45,980 
17,533 

187,820 


264,483 
122,920 


68,130 
199,428 
22,016 
86,516 
41,455 
237,924 
11,135 


180,334 
37,532 
31,999 

326,960 
57,298 

556,128 

3,167 
9,093 
20,346 
61,176 
95,948 

123,277 

142,981 
15,558 
94,303 
41,154 

134,632 
12,051 
61,250 
69,130 
58,079 
53,768 
29,117 

136,671 

99 

726,645 
95,032 
21,666 


12,328 
376,522 


Net 
Profit 





- 14,513 





Ord. 
Div. 








£ % 
41,208 | 10 
522,980 | 20t 
77,279 | 14 
58,500 | 53 
472,731 | 21a 
52,944 | 25 
47,495 | 15 
72,312 | 173 
115,562 | 7% 
11,281 | Nil 
163,150 | 5} 
66,957 | 37} 
35,145 | 15 
163! Nil 
20,456 | Nil 
60,000 | 6 
12,668 | 5 
755 | Nil 
6,644 | Nil 
5,013 | 7 


112,951 | 173 
11,139 | Nil 


Dr. 339 | Nid 
Dr. 234} Nil 
Dr. 4,322 | Nil 





676 | Nil 

21 | Nil 

225 | Nil 

890 | Nil 

Dr. 530 | Nil 
Dr. 1,324 | Nil 
Dr. 3,662 | Nil 
95,274 | 10 
Dr. 2,235 | Nil 
Dr. 893 | Nil 
35 | Nil 

Dr. 1,338 | Nil 
Dr. 467 | Nil 
533 | Nil 
28,900 | 73 
3,717 | 10 
24,290 | 4 


11,991 


- 8 
16,584 | 6 





5,607 | 12% 
12,430 | 124 
7,585 | 5 
35,277 | 6 
73,010 | 7% 
13,480} 8 
16,601} 6 
72,247 | 98 
8,767 | 3 
24,140| § 
24,709 | 5% 
71,723 | 7 
5,399 | 4 
55,807 | Nil 
20,222 | 15 
467 | Nil 
31,105 | 10 
57,298 | 25 
107,187 | 4 
Dr. 105 | Nil 
1,873 | 10 
6,463 | - 7 
59,024 | 174 
83,448 | 10 
82,467 | Tk 
71,285 | 6t 
2,778 | -10 
40,395 | 20 
6,836 | Nil 
133,632 | 15 
Dr. 3,918 | Nil 
11,722 | 20 
28,877 | 120 
11,957 | 10 
8,723 | 1 
27,181 | 17 
28,708 | 3 
99 | Nil 
148,432 |10 & 4 
60,549 | 6 
8,828 | 5 
3,519 
150,327 


+ Free of Income Tax. 








(Continued from page 716) 
NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 






























































New York Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. 
on 15 16 17 18 20 21 22 
osm, Pan co ree. 
Cables :— Cents Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents 
London ...... 4023 § 4024§  4024§ | 4024§ | 4024§ | 4028§ | 4023§ 
Montreal...... 89-810 | 89-875 | 89-810 89-875 | 89-810 | 89-875 | 89-810 
Zurich} ....... 23-50 | 23-50 23°50 | 23-50 | 23-50 | 23-50 23 -50 
Buenos Aires.. | 24-95* | 24-92* | 24-92* | 24 -92* | 24-92* | 24-92* | 24-92* 
Rio de Janeiro. 5-19 5-19 | 5-19 | 5-19 5-19 5-19 |. 5-19 
Lisbon ....... 09 4:09 | 4:09 | 4-09 4-09 4-09 4-09 
Barcelona. . . 9-20 9-20 | 9:20 | 9-20 9-20 9-20 9-20 
Stockholm .... 23°85 | 23-85 | 23°85 | 23-85 | 23-85 | 23-85 | 23-85 
' i . 
* Official Buying Rate 29-78. ¢ Free Rate. § Bid. 
Stock Exchange: London 
““ FInancriAL NEws”’ INDICES 
ie taidhas ‘hate meester ecerenemnperanenn easton - 
| Total | J | Security Indices Yield 
Bargains Corres. | — _ 
1944 in SE Day l | 
| ce 1943 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed Old Ord. 
shares* | Int.t Consols | Shares 
| | | | . ” 
‘o /0 
Nov. 16... : 5,866 4,546 | 112-4 136 -4 | 309 3-70 
» 17... | 5,608 4,561 | 112-4 136 -5 | 3-09 | 3-70 
» 20... | 17,474 5,875 | 1123 | 136°5 3-09 3-71 
» 21... | 5,989 3,913 | 112-1 | 136°5 | 3-09 3-71 
— eee 4,057 112-1 | 136 -6 | 3-09 3°71 


| | | 
* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1944: highest, 116- 


(Aug. 9); lowest, 103-0 (Feb. 28). 20 Fixed Int., 1944: highest, 138 -4 (Feb. 23) ; 
lowest, 134-0 (Jan. 3). 


' 


























New York 
(WEEKLY AVERAGES) (1935-36=100) 
ia tte = Sn = 
1944 | 
iN oe | Nov. Nov. | Nov. 
; 1 8 | 15 
Low | High ’ h | i 
 -<® - - 1944 | 1944 | 1944 
| 15 12 \ 
er Reta teni ac _——— . pear enccinpemt 
37 Industrials ........ | 95-L(a)) 108-4 | 104-0 | 105-4 | 103 -6 
32 Rails ....... ..... | 88-9(a)| 106-8 103-5 ; 104-9 | 103-8 
40 Utilities......... | 85:0 | 93-5 (c)) 92-7 | 92-5 | 91-4 
G20 Stecks...:....... | 93-6 (a), 105-7 | 102-7 | 103-4 | 101-8 
Av. yield %+......... | 4840) 4-43 «| 4-65 | 4-62 | 4-79 
+ Common Stocks. (a) Feb. 9. (b) May 3. (c) October 18. 
STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
DaiLty AVERAGE OF 50 Common STOCKS 
1944 Average | Transactions | 1944 | Average Transactions 
Nov. 9... | 127-9 | 851,000 Nov. 13... 126-8 918,000 
» 10... ; 127-99 | 1,121,000 | ,, 14... | 125-2 | 1,101,000 
» ll... | Holiday | Holiday | ,, 15... | 124-8 818,000 


| ' 
\ i ' 


1944: High, 131-8 (July 14). Low, 113-8 (Feb. 8.) 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 
CAPITAL (PAID UP) - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - £38,000,000 


Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EA8T 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA . 

THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches & Sub-Agencies 

The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides 


—— facilities for financing every description of trade with 
e East. 
Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 
The bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
, West End Branch: 
28, CHARLES I! STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 
Manchester Branch: 62, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


CONOMIST.—Publishing House, London area, require first- 

class man, experienced Political work; preferably with Uni- 
versity background.—Write, Box 50, The Economist, Brettenham 
House. Lancaster Place, London, W.C. 2. 





CCOUNTANTS AND INDUSTRIAL CONSULTANTS.—Highly 

qualified commercial executive (38) seeks high executive 
appointment in commercial organisation, or would consider some 
form of partnership in professional firm. For the last five years 
has been entirely responsible for management of group of Com- 
panies employing 5,000 operatives.—In confidence, Box 51, The 
Economist, Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2. 


THE ECONOMIST, November 25, 1944 


Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
November 25, 1944 — versions Money 
£ 
To Shareholders only .........--.-+++-+ 375,000 375,000 
By Permission to Deal................. 77,275 205,370 


Particulars of Government issues appear on page 717. 


Including Excluding 
Yeart ent waned — 
SES. eck bce beens enurse ok sees besesiekeetes 1,400,451,301 1,381,789,851 
DN icsin 5s ante Ded ke Pkeesewsee ses ben enees has 1,525,279,556 1,501,529,267 
Destination* Nature of Borrowing* 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Yeart U.K. ex. U.K. Countries Deb. Pref. Ord. 


£ £ £ 
1944... .. 1,378,477,936 2,756,981 254,934 1,374,204,726 2,768,289 4,816,836 
1943.... 1,498,222,163 2,668,427 638,677 1,489,867,113 2,127,701 9,534,453 


* Conversions excluded. + Includes Government issues to Nov. 15, 1944, only. 
Above figures include all new capital in which permission to deal has been granted. 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


Export Licensing —The Export of Goods (Control) (No. 2) 
Order (SR and O, 1944, No. 1262) makes a number of minor 
relaxations in the control of exports. Certain countries have 
been removed from the list of destinations to which exports 
formerly required licences. For goods specified in the Schedule 
to the Order, licences will still be required. Some goods—mainly 
certain chemicals—have been removed from the Schedule, and 
only rquire licences for certain destinations. 


The “Economist” Sensitive Index.—There was no change 
in the index during the week ended November 22nd, The com- 
plete index (1935 = 100) was 158.6; crops 135.6; and raw 
materials 185.5. 


AVERAGE DAILY VALUE OF RETAIL SALES AND OF STOCKS IN 
GREAT BRITAIN COMPARED WITH THE YEAR BEFORE 





Daily Average Sales 





| 

' 
| Gt Cost) 
| (at Cost 

1944 |” End 
cone aE eeetee | Sept. 

| july August | Sept. | 

a 
(a) By Commodities 

Non-food Merchandise :— | | 
eer — 6°5 +38 -0 +14 —12-4 
Women’s Wear ...........------: +11:-9 + 58-4 — 3:5 —19-2 
Men’s and Boys’ Wear...........- +36°0 +117-0 + 9°3 —22°4 
Boots and Shoes ........-.---.-+: + 0-2 +53°1 — 6:8 — 6°5 
Furnishing Departments .......... —16-4 —20°3 — 65-6) — 2:8 
ER eon ana hnn pn: ss nen ass. — 6-4 — 5:2 + 0-3 —13°8 
Fancy Departments .............- + 0-9 — 06 + 79 —12°7 
Sports and Travel...............- + 0°8 — 4°55 + 8:8 + 2°5 
Miscellameous........0.---seeeees + 5-1 + 3:7 + 6:1 —13°9 

Total :— 
Non-food Merchandise ............ + 4-4 +25 -6 + 1:3 —13 8 
Food and Perishables ........... + 52 + 8:3 + 49 + 4:9 
Total :-— 
All Departments ............... + 49 +15 -2 + 3-4 —12-4 
(b) Districts 

ee eee ccc asae sien esau | + 8:5 +17:2 + 4-6 —12-4 
SS EES rrr rr | +10°3 +21°9 + 58 —14-7 
eNO aa |} +10-1 +21:-2 + 46 —14-7 
Midland and S. Wales ...........- _+10°5 + 23-2 —13-4 —12°6 
South England.............--+05+ | + 85 +19°3 — 38 —- 69 
Central and West-End London..... —30°3 18-1 + 5:3 —14-2 
Suburban London.............-++ — 2:2 — 0-4 + 7:7 —11°8 
ns a ksn0nsonew ener — 19 +23°3 + 0-1 — 4-4 





Source : Board of Trade Journal. 










AGGREGATE ASSETS Established over 80 years 
at 3lst March, 1944, 


£71,038,513 
























NEW ZEALAND 


Incorporated with limited liability in New Zealand 
























Represented at over 200 points 
in New Zealand and at Melbourne, 
Victoria; Sydney, New South Wales; 
Suva, Fiji; Apia, Samoa. 
Head Office: WELLINGTON, N.Z 
H.R.H.Chalmers,General Manager. 












LoMDON OFmee. 
1. Queen Victoria St. ECA 
John Forbes, Manages. 







REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, ! 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £14,500,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - - - - - £85,000,000 


CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - - £155,000,000 
(1943 Accounts) 


Printed in Great Britain by St. CLEMENTS Press, Ltp., Portugal St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Published weekly by THe Economsit NEwspapPER, LTD., 
at Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C.2. U.S. Representative: R. S. Farley, 114 Liberty St., New York, 6.—Saturday, November 25, 1944 





























